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It has long been understood that Addison and Steele made some 
use of personal correspondence in their periodical papers. George 
Washington Greene, the first editor of Addison’s works who made an 
effort to collect all the letters, wrote in his introduction: 


From numbers 101 and 104 of the Guardian, it would seem that Addison was 
in the habit of keeping copies of his letters.... It is not improbable that 
these descriptions were drawn up as materials for the Travels, and a complete 
collection of the correspondence would probably bring to light, in the form 
of letters, the first drafts of many pages of that work.... I have inserted 
the letters from the Guardian in the order of date, and as actual letters, which 
they undoubtedly were... . 

Greene printed four letters from the Guardian, exactly as they appear 
in that periodical, making no attempt to supply the precise dates 
or the names of the persons to whom they were addressed. He was 
evidently quite wrong in assuming that “these descriptions” were first 
drawn up as materials for the Travels, since all the letters were written. 
from France, and there is no indication that Addison ever intended 
to include France in the scope of the book. Greene’s guess that the 
four letters from the Guardian were personal letters originally was a 
shrewd one, although two of them were not sent to correspondents 
in anything like the form which they have in his edition. In fact, 
two of the Guardian letters were composed of parts of five actual 
letters of Addison. 


Henry G. Bohn referred in brief notes to four of the eight genuine 





Works of Joseph Addison, Phil., 1854ff., m, 452. For the letters, see pp. 
457, 469, 471, 473. 
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letters which were, wholly or in part, reprinted in the Guardian and 
the Tatler (Greene seems to have overlooked the letters in the Tatler) 
and remarked that this practice of the authors “shows that Addison 
is likely to have kept copies of his letters for literary purposes.’”* 
That Addison did keep copies of thirty-two of his letters, in the so- 
called Tickell Letter Book, is known; although it appears that Bohn 
never was aware of this fact. The existence of the Letter Book 
has an important bearing on the subject of this paper. 


The number and identity of the letters of Addison which appeared 
in the Tatler and Guardian can now be determined. All were writ- 
ten between August, 1699, and September, 1703; and copies of all 
are to be found in Letter Book No. 1 of the Tickell Papers, a book 
filled with transcripts made by Addison himself of the letters he 
wrote to friends like Congreve, Charles Montague, and John Wyche. 
The fact that the latest date of a letter in this book is 1703 strongly 
indicates that Addison made the copies and bound them together 
during his travels on the Continent. It appears, since two of these 
letters were used in the Tatler, that the Letter Book must, at any 
rate, have been in existence before 1709. Although most of the auto- 
graph originals have been lost, and are therefore not available for 
collation with the copies and the published letters in the Tatler 
and Guardian, it may reasonably be conjectured that the borrowings 
from Addison’s correspondence were based on the copies in the Letter 
Book rather than upon the actual letters received by his friends.* 


Four of the eight letters of Addison which were used as copy for 
Tatler or Guardian papers have not heretofore been identified; five 
have never been included in proper form in the published correspond- 
ence. The manner of their use has not been explained, nor their ap- 
parent connection with the Letter Book. These facts are offered as 
excuse for the present analysis and comment. 


Tatler No. 20 contains the first example of the use of Addison’s 
letters in periodical papers. The entire paper is usually credited to 
Steele, who writes ' 


“Works of Joseph Addison, v, 326-328 (edition of 1911). ‘ 

3] am indebted to R. Eustace Tickell, Esq., of London, for permission to 
examine Addison’s Letter Book, which is among the Tickell Papers inherited 
by the present members of the family from Thomas Tickell, Addison’s friend 
and first editor. 
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Since I have touched upon this subject [the stage] I shall communicate to 
my reader part of a letter I have received from an ingenious friend at Amster- 
dam, where there is a very noble Theatre; though the manner of furnishing it 
with actors is something peculiar to that place, and gives us occasion to admire 
both the politeness and frugality of the people. 

The letter which follows is almost literally a copy of the latter part 
of Addison’s epistle from Amsterdam to John Wyche (September, 
1703) as far as the phrase “good of the Common-wealth.” Lucy 
Aikin printed only the first paragraph of the letter, omitting the part 
used in the Tatler, and Bohn merely offered a short “analysis” of 
what she had published. No writer on Addison or editor of his 
works seems to have known the nature of the second part of the 
letter. Thus the interesting fragment in the Tatler has never before 
been recognized as part of an actual letter.* 

Tatler No. 93 begins with a paragraph dated from Will’s Coffee- 
house, in which “Isaac Bickerstaff’ derides the extravagant compli- 
ments of French epistles, and concludes, “A friend of mine who went 
to travel used me far otherwise; for he gave me a prospect of the 
place...” This introduces a letter which Addison originally wrote 
to William Congreve “from the top of the highest mountain in Switzer- 
land.” It is dated August 1, 1702. The entire letter is used in the 
Tatler, although it forms only a small part of the letterpress of this 
number. Lucy Aikin called attention to this letter, making the un- 
supported assertion that Congreve gave it to Steele for insertion in 
the Tatler.° 


Bohn printed in italics about half of Addison’s letter to Congreve, 
dated “Blois, December 1699,” indicating in a note that such a por- 
tion of the letter had been used in Guardian No. 101. He, like 
Greene, was unaware that the Guardian paper, which consists of two 
letters, is made up entirely of excerpts from five letters of Addison. 
The first letter in the Guardian (after an introductory sentence) be- 
gins, “Since I had the happiness to see you last, I have had as many 
misfortunes as a Knight-errant.’”’ Two paragraphs of this letter were 
taken from Addison’s letter to Congreve, dated “August 1699,” and 
otherwise unpublished.® The third paragraph of the Guardian letter 





‘Lucy Aikin, Life of Addison, London. 1843, 1, 161; Bohn, v, 345. John 
Wyche was the English Resident at Hamburg. 

®Aikin, 1, 122; cf., Bohn, v, 327 note. 

®Addison seems to have thought well of the sentiments expressed in this 
letter, for in another written from Venice to a French correspondent, M. 
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(“I am settled for some time at Paris . . .”) is derived from a letter 
to Bishop Hough, dated “Paris, October 1699,” and otherwise un- 
published.*. The fourth paragraph is taken (as Bohn notices) from 
the letter to Congreve written Degember 1699; while the short pas- 
sage following (‘The painter has represented his most Christian 
Majesty .. .” to “above the cornice’) is to be found as a postscript 
to the same letter. Finally, the concluding paragraph of this first 
Guardian letter is found, almost verbatim, in the otherwise unpub- 
lished letter to Bishop Hough, dated “October 1699,” already referred 
to. Since this has been hitherto unidentified as a personal letter of 
Addison, and since the entire letter (except for two sentences) was 
used in Guardian No. 101, and may be pieced together, it is here 
printed for the first time as it appears in the Letter Book. I have 
brokem#t.into sections to show how it was used in the periodical. 
Expréssions in the Letter Book copy which do not appear in the 
Guardian letter are distinguished by italics. The verbal differences 
which one finds in the printed parts are indicated in parentheses. 


Paris 8 br. 1699 
My Lord 

I return your Lordship my most humble thanks for the Dispensation to 
Travail which your were pleas’d to send me from the college. 

I have since made use of it and am now settled for Some time at Paris. 
Since my being here I have made the Tour of all the Kings palaces which 
has been I think the pleasantest part of my Life. I cou’d not believe it was 
in the power of Art to Furnish out Such a variety [multitude] of noble Scenes 
as I there met with or that so many delightful Landskips [prospects] coud 
lie within the compass of a Man’s Imagination. A poet that is at no expense in 
his Buildings and can therefore be as magnificent as he pleases never made 
more stately Edifices, and I believe ’tis impossible to find in the best Romances 
that have bin written so charming prospects as those that lie about ’em. 
There is Everything done that can be expected from a Prince who removes 
mountains turns the course of rivers raises woods in a days time and _ plants 
a village or Town on such a particular Spot of Ground only for the bettering 


Napper (January 13 1701) he declared. “Depuis que J'ai eu l’honneur de Vous 
voir, J’ai couru plus de Risques qu’un chevalier errant... , . J’ai pensé mourit 
plus d’une fois sur Mer...” Later, in describing Ve , he remarked on the 
beauty of the statues and portraits, declaring “Pour gi je les trouve plus 
agréables que les Vivant.” This letter, which is, like others used in the 
Guardian, to be found preserved in the Letter Book, has never been published. 





7John Hough was President of Magdalen College, of which Addison was 
a Fellow, and Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. He was thus the ecclesiasti- 
cal superior of Addison’s father, who was Dean of Lichfield Cathedral. Addi- 
son addresses him as Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, but alludes to his 
administrative activity as President of Magdalen, when he writes in his opet- 
ing sentence, “I return your Lordship my most humble thanks for the Dis 
pensation to Travail which you were pleased to send me from the college.” 
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of a View. One woud wonder to see how many Tricks he has made the water 
play for his Diversion. It turns into Pyramids, Triumphal Arches, Glass-Bot- 
tles, Imitates a Fire-work, rises in a mist, or tells a story out of Esope. 


(Two excerpts from the Congreve letter of December 1699.) 


But what makes these shows the more agreeable is the great kindness and 
affability that is shown to Strangers. If the French do not excell the English 
in all the arts of Humanity at least they do in the out-ward Expressions of 
it. And upon this as well as other Accounts, tho I believe the English are 
a much wiser Nation the French are undoubtedly much more Happy. Their 
old men in particular are I believe the most agreeable in the World An Ante- 
diluvian coud not have more life and briskness in him at Three-Score and 
ten; For that Fire and Levity which makes the young ones Scarce conversible 
when a little wasted & tempered by years makes a very pleasant and gay old 
age. Besides their [this] National Fault of being so very Talkative looks 
Natural and gracefull in one that has grey haires to Countenance it. The men- 
tioning this Fault in the French must put me in mind to Finish my letter 
lest you think me already Infected by their conversation: but I must desire 
your Ldp [you] to consider that Travailing dos in this respect lay a little claim 
to the privilege of old Age. 

I am, etc. 
To the Bp. of Lichfield 
Paris 8 br 1699 ' 


The second letter in Guardian 101 is from beginning to end prac- 
tically identical with an epistle originally written to Charles Mon- 
tague, and dated “Blois, December 1699’—a letter referred to by 
Bohn and reprinted by Miss Aikin.* In the Guardian it is dated 
“Blois, May 15, N. S.,” with no indication of the year. 

In an introductory sentence of Guardian No. 104, the author alludes 
to the letters published in No. 101 (“on Tuesday last”) and offers 
two more “from the same hand.” The first of these is given the date 
“Blois, May 15, N. S.,” like the second letter in the Tuesday paper 
preceding. It proves to be, however, an actual and otherwise un- 
published letter to Bishop Hough, with the date, “Blois 1700,” which 
relates an anecdote of John de Sigonia, a nobleman of Touraine. 
It is, perhaps, the earliest example of Addison’s narrative method, 
which became familiar to readers of the Tatler and Spectator. The 
second letter in Guardian 104 was originally written to Henry Newton, 
and dated “Blois, February 1700.’ The entire letter is used, with 
the exception of a dozen lines at the end, which were probably felt to 





8Bohn, v. 328; Aikin, 1, 79. 

"Since Addison’s letter is addressed to “Dr. Newton,” it was probably writ- 
ten to Sir Henry Newton, an intimate friend of Lord Somers, through whom 
Addison may have made his acquaintance. See my “Addison and Sir Henry 
Newton” in Notes and queries, Feb. 15, 1936 (170: 110-111). 
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reflect unjustly upon the Catholics. The letter in the Guardian was, 
therefore, given a new ending of one short paragraph taken bodily 
from a letter of 1700 to Abraham Stanyan, one of the clerks to the 
Council Extraordinary, whose brother was later Addison’s secretary, 
The paragraph was recognized by Miss Aikin as Addison’s, and was, 
for that reason, omitted from the only published versions of the let- 
ter.° This second letter in Guardian 104 was given the new date, 
“Blois, May 20, N. S.” 

That these travel letters of Addison were very acceptable to readers 
of the Guardian, at least, was testified by “Nestor Ironside” himself. 
“They were applauded by my best readers,” he declared in the in- 
troductory sentences of No. 104. A few days later, in No. 107, he 
half-promised to oblige his readers with more “from the same hand,” 
although a diligent search fails to reveal any other examples of Addi- 
son’s correspondence used in this way. 

Whether it can ever be proved beyond a doubt that the two letters 
in the Tatler were copied from the Letter Book rather than from 
originals, is questionable. Miss Aikin’s assertion that Congreve gave 
Steele the epistle of August 1, 1702, for insertion in the Tatler, may 
have been based upon more than conjecture. Nothing can now be 
proved, however, since Addison’s transcript in the Letter Book ap- 
pears to be the only surviving text of this letter. The letter to 
Wyche printed in Tatler No. 20 also offers difficulties, for Addison 
was in Ireland when it was published, and (tradition has it) knew 
nothing about Steele’s new undertaking until he recognized the refer- 
ence to “Pius Aeneas” in No. 6. If this story is true—and it may 
not be—it is hard to see how the Letter Book could have been drawn 
upon, in this case. Nevertheless, the fact remains that all the let- 
ters, or parts of letters, printed in the Tatler and Guerdian papers 
are to be found in the Letter Book. The significance of this fact is 
obvious. Except for a few verbal changes such as any careful editor 





would make, or the omission of a sentence here and there as too 
strictly personal or inappropriate, the letters which Addison copied § 
for preservation are, word for word, the same as those printed in 
the periodical papers. The conclusion is almost inescapable—that 
the Letter Book was the source of the excerpts from eight of Ad- 
dison’s travel letters which were printed in the Tatler and Guardian. 


10Aikin, 1, 85. Greene (11, 473) and Bohn (v, 330) follow Miss Aikin. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLISH 
ABOLITION LITERATURE, 1772-1808 


By Ricuarp M. Karn 


Ohio Wesleyan University 


The widespread opposition of English literary men to the slave 
trade during the last two decades of the eighteenth century has long 
been recognized as an important phase of the humanitarianism of 
the period, but its ideological implications have remained unstudied.! 
To the historian of eighteenth-century ideas the episode has special 
significance, for the negro question dealt directly with the problems 
involved in the contact of the civilized and the savage mind, and 
hence brought into focus the conflicting elements of primitivistic 
and progressivistic thought so characteristic of the period. 


Granville Sharp’s victory in the Somerset Case in 1772 aroused 
popular sympathy for the negro, and directed the attention of the 
public to the brutalities of the carrying trade. Literary men soon 
took up the question. John Wesley, Thomas Paine, John Newton, 
and Joseph Priestley were among those who wrote pamphlets on the 
“negro cause”;* abolition poetry appeared in profusion in the maga- 
zines. “If you hear slave ballads sung in the street,’ Cowper wrote 
in 1788, “they are probably mine.” William Blake contributed ten 
pounds to the work of the abolition committee, and included “The 
Little Black Boy” in his Songs of Innocence (1789). The efforts of 
Cowper, Mrs. Barbauld, Burns, Coleridge, Rogers, Southey, Bowles, 





1J. Clarkson, The History ... of the Abolition of the African Slave Trade 
(1808) is the standard history. F. J. Klingberg, The Anti-Slavery Movement in 
England (1926) is the most recent study. The best analysis of the ideology 
of the problem of civilization is L. Whitney, Primitivism and the Idea of Prog- 
ress in English Popular Literature of the Eighteenth Century, 1934. 


“John Wesley, Thoughts on Slavery (1774); Thomas Paine, On African Slavery 
(1774) ; John Newton, Thoughts on the African Slave Trade (1788); Joseph 
Priestley, A Sermon on the Slave Trade (1788). 


‘Letters, ed. Wright (1904), m1, 252. 
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Campbell, Hunt, Opie, and Wordsworth testify to the reverberations 
of this dispute in’ the literature of the day.* 

The aspect of this literature which is of greatest interest to the 
historian of ideas is the discussion of the intellectual and moral ca- 
pacities of the negro. This discussion brought out several conflicting 
strains of thought regarding that very popular question of the En- 
lightenment—the problem of civilization. Earliest in appearance, and 
perhaps foremost in popularity, was the primitivistic idealization of 
the negro. Primitivism had become so popular with the reading 
public by 1772 that the best method of gaining an audience for aboli- 
tion propaganda was to turn to these commonplace, though inappro- 
priate and outmoded points of view. Serious advocates of abolition 
were somewhat discomfited by the effusions of primitivistic writers, 
however, as is evidenced by the plea of the author of the Short Sketch 
of the Evidence (1792) that his account “unembellished by flourishes 
of rhetoric’ be read instead of the preposterous exaggerations “in 
the form of the ‘Dying Slave,’ or ‘The Negro’s Complaint’”’ which, 
he admitted, possessed “powers to attract their willing attention, and 
to win their sympathetic regard.” 


I 


An interesting combination of most of the popular primitivistic 
themes is to be found in the “dying negro” poems, the popularity of 
which was amazing.® As the slave ship departs from Africa the 


Cowper, Charity (1782), 137-47; The Task (1785), 1, 12-48; The Negro’s 
Complaint (1788); The Morning Dream (1788); Sweet Meat Has Sour Sauce 
(1788); Pity for Poor Africans (1788); Epigram (1789); Sonnet to Wilber- 
force (1792). Barbauld, Epistle to Wilberforce (1791). Burns, “The Slave's 
Lament” (1792). Coleridge, “Greek Prize Ode on the Slave Trade” (1792). 
Rogers, Pleasures of Memory (1792), m1, ll. 45-50. Southey, Slave Trade Son- 
nets (1794); “To the Genius of Africa” (1795); “The Sailor . . . in the Slave 
Trade” (1798). Bowles, “The Dying Slave” (1798). Campbell, Pleasures of 
Hope (1799), 330-340. Hunt, “The Negro Boy” (1802). Opie, “The Negro 
Boy’s Tale” (1802); “The Lucayan’s Song” (1808). Wordsworth, “To Tous- 
saint l’'Overture” (1807); “We Had a Female Passenger” (1807); “To Thomas 
Clarkson” (1807). 

One of the earliest was Day, The Dying Negro (1773). For other dying 
negro songs see Gentleman’s Magazine, Lxx (1791), 1046; Lxxit (1792), 652; 
Lxxut (1793), 749; cvr (1809), 1149. Universal Magazine, tut (1773), 153; 
LxI (1777), 270; scvm (1795), 347; cr (1797), 43. Monthly Mirror, 1v (1797), 
51, 286; x1 (1801), 45-6; xxm (1807), 252-3. Edinburgh Magazine, x (1789), 

yy 286; xiv (1791), 424. Lady’s Magazine, xxxm (1801), 159. European Maga- 

. Rzine, XxmI (1792), 303-306; xxxiv (1798), 259. Scots Magazine, txx1 (1807), 
847. Monthly Literary Recreations, m (1801), 104. One appearance only is 
cited; many poems appeared three or more times. 
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valiant savage yearns with regret for a glimpse of his loved one, and 
looks back sadly upon the joys of savage life. Overcome with emo- 
tion, he bursts into verse which is supposed to possess all the spon- 
taneity and power of the poetry of nature. After expressing his feel- 
ings in this fashion, he resolves to plunge into the sea, choosing to 
suffer death rather than to face the prospect of a degrading servitude, 
and dying in the hope of once more returning to his happy hunting 
ground in Africa. Stoic resolution, depth of feeling, joy in the exotic 
life of the savage, love of liberty, natural poetic genius—the most 
popular primitivistic virtues are united in the dying negro. 

The courage of the African was shown in his occupations of hunt- 
ing and of war, but was perhaps more frequently expressed in de- 
scriptions of his patience in servitude or of his heroic suicide. The 
hero of Bowles’ “African” (1799) sent word to his comrades in Africa 
that he endured slavery with fortitude: 


tell them that we murmur not— 
Tell them, though the pang will start, 
And drain the life-blood from the heart— 
Tell them, generous shame forbids 
The tear to stain our burning lids!® 


But in no more striking fashion were the bravery and courage of the 
negro shown than in his resolution to die rather than to submit to 
slavery. The qualities of “fiery passion” and “desperate resolution,” 
which, the Monthly Review asserted in 1772, “so strongly mark the 
negro’s general character,’ became a stock in trade for the versifiers 
of the abolition movement. To select only one typical example, the 
anonymous “Negro’s Complaint” concluded as follows: 


“But, sooner than suffer their chain, 
To death I will cheerfully fiy 
And free me from sorrow and pain: 
For Orra alone now I sigh. 


“To P’Shapon, my god, I return 
That Spirit which to me he gave. 
For freedom and death now I burn’— 
So saying, he plung’d in the wave.> 


Stoicism was one of the foremost of negro virtues, one of the aboli- 





®Fairchild, The Noble Savage (1928), p. 467, notes a resemblance to the 
“Death Song” in Frank Sayers, “The Dying African,” Poems (1792). 

‘XXXIX (1773), 237. 

SLady’s Magazine, xxi (1792), 101. 
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tionists asserting that it was “equal, if not superior, to philosophic 
fortitude, or Christian resignation.” 

The negro was also a man of feeling. George Colman, in his play 
The Africans (1789), gave an account of the negro character which 
combined stoic and sentimental qualities: 


His frame, robust and pliant, boasts a nature 

Well suited to it, for ‘tis bold yet yielding— 

Fierce to his foe as panther’s. But the dove, 

Who wings her anxious journey home with food, 

Returns not to her young with more delight, 

Than he comes laden to his family. 

The strong, but generous sovereign of the woods, 

And the spring lamb that frolics on the green, 

Have mingled both their qualities in him.!? 
Among the gentler qualities of the negro were filial reverence, respect 
for the aged, compassion for the unfortunate, benevolence, love, and 
hospitality, in all of which, James Beattie averred, “he has sometimes 
given proof of such generosity as would do honour to any hero of 
romance.”'' The quality of hospitality became proverbial, and the 
account of Mungo Park’s reception in Africa almost achieved the 
dignity of a classic.'* Park related that he was graciously received 
in a negro village by women who chanted to him an extemporaneous 
song, the air of which was “sweet and plaintive” and the words were: 
“the winds roared, and the rain fell—The poor white man, faint and 
weary, came and sat down under our tree—he has no mother to 
bring him milk; no wife to grind his corn.” Georgianna Cavendish, 
in a postscript to the 1799 edition of Park’s Travels, versified this 
tale in a manner in which, Park stated, “the plaintive simplicity of 


the original is preserved and improved” 


The loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fast; 
The White Man yielded to the blast: 
He sat him down, beneath our tree; 
For weary, sad, and faint was he; 

And as, no wife, or mother’s care, 








*Robert Renny, History of Jamaica (1807), pp. 166-167. 

10Cumberland, British Theatre (1843), xii, 11. 

11Elements of Moral Science (1793), Works (1817), 1, 44 
. 12Park, Interior of Africa (1799), Pinkerton, Vovages (1811), xv1, 844. Quoted 
in New Annual Register, xt (1799), 50; Concise Statement of the Question 
(1804), pp. 103-4. Georgianna Cavendish, “A Negro Hymn,” quoted in Annual 
Register, xtv (1799), 457-458; Gentleman’s Magazine, LXxxv (1799), 510. Cf. 
also James Montgomery, “West Indies” (1808), tr, 100-110, Poems on Aboli- 
tion (1808). 
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For him the milk or corn prepare. 
The White Man, shall our pity share; 
Alas, no wife or mother’s care, 

For him the milk or corn prepare. 

The extemporaneous nature of this song impressed Park, but the 
incident was only one of many examples of the innate poetic genius 
of the African—for the negro was a natural bard, in accordance with 
the primitivistic formula. African poetry was frequently printed in 
magazines,'* the Lady’s Magazine stating in 1787 that one excerpt 
showed to what heights “sensibility, guided by nature alone, can ele- 
vate the uncultivated mind.”'* The soliloquies of the dying negroes 
were supposed, of course, to be examples of primitive poetry, and not 
infrequently these soliloquies were given in broken English.° The 
poetic genius of the African was apostrophized in Samuel Pratt’s 
ambitious philanthropic poem, Humanity (1789): 


Musicians, Poets, too, by nature taught, 
As transient objects transient themes supply, 
Swift into measure subjects seem to fly, 
As transient objects transient themes supply 
Each nerve extatic springs to the rebound, 
And every motion seems to paint a sound.!6 
The African, then, was capable of courage, affection, hospitality, and 
poetic inspiration, to a greater degree than was the civilized man. 
But sexual passion, chaste though ardent, was the most compelling 
of all primitive sentiments. As Monsieur de Chanvillon,,a historian 


of Martinique, rather eloquently put it: 


Love, the child of nature, to whom she entrusts her own preservation; whose 
progress no difficulties can retard, and who triumphs even in chains; that 
principle of life, as necessary to the harmony of the universe, as the air which 
we breathe, inspires and invigorates all the thoughts and purposes of the negro.!? 


Through the many tales of savage love recounted by poets and pam- 
phleteers the public came to believe that the negroes “feel the pas- 





New Lady’s Magazine, 1 (1787), 586; Monthly Mirror, 1 (1795), 89; Scots 
Magazine, tvit (1795), 846; Monthly Magazine, u (1796), 449-451. 

l4New Lady’s Magazine, m (1787), 586. 

1Fairchild noted four instances, The Noble Savage (1928), p. 475. Additional 
examples are “A Negro Love Elegy,” Hibernian Magazine (1790), 471; “The Poor 
Negro Beggar’s Petition,” The Bee, m (1791), 63; “The African’s Complaint,” 
Gentleman’s Magazine, txxtit (1793), 215-216; Amelia Opie, The Negro Boy’s Tale 
(1802); “Negro Philosophy” from Dibdin, Britannic Magazine, vit (1800), 268. 

16In Pratt, Gleanings (1797), p. 422. 

“Quoted in Edwards, History of the West Indies (1793), 1819 ed., m1, 98. 
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sion of love in all its excess, and enjoy it in all its refinement” as the 
Weekly Magazine stated in 1782.'% William Roscoe, in his picture 
of African life, asserted that 


where nature reigns, 
And universal freedom, love exults 
As in his native clime; there aims secure 
His brightest arrow, steep’d in keen delights 
To cultur’d minds, and colder skies, unknown.!% 


The negro, an uncorrupted man of nature, endowed with the virtues 
of courage, nobility, and sentiment, dwelt in a land pictured as grand 
though terrible, abounding in scenes of awe-inspiring beauty, and 
filled with a profusion of tropical fruits and luxuriant vegetation. 
Life there was carefree and unrestrained. Africa was, indeed, as 
Drury, Adanson, and other early travellers had pointed out, a ter- 
restrial paradise. The imaginations of the poets were captivated by 
the sterner aspects of African scenery, and the geniu> of the dark 
continent was invoked in romantic terms. Thus Stanfield addressed 
the spirit of Africa in the opening lines of his Guinea Voyage (1789): 


High, where primeval. forests shade the land, 

And in majestic, solemn order stand, 

A sacred nation raises now its seat 

O’er the loud stream, that murmurs at its feet, 

Of Niger, rushing thro’ the fertile plains. 

Swell’d by the cataracts of tropic rains, 

Long ‘ere surcharg’d his turgid flood divides, 

To burst on ocean in. three thund’ring tides. 
Thither high-seated in an iv’rv car, 

Glitt’ring with gold express’d in many a star, 

By alligators drawn in dread array, 

Afric’s aerial empress bends her way.2? 


Montgomery added more details to the picture, and enlarged upon 
the terrifying aspects of wild scenery: 


Where the stupendous Mountains of the Moon 
Cast their broad shadows o’er the realms of noon; 
From rude Caffraria, where the giraffes browse, 
With stately heads, among the forest boughs, 
To Atlas, where Numidian lions glow 
With torrid fire beneath eternal snow; 
From Nubian hills that hail the dawning day, 
To Guinea’s coast where evening fades away, 
Regions immense, unsearchable, unknown, 
18xy (1782), 356. 
19Wrongs of Africa, 1 (1787), 12. 
20P. 12. 
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Bask in the splendour of the solar zone; 

A world of wonders,—where creation seems 
No more a work of Nature but her dreams; 
Great, wild, and beautiful, beyond control, 
She reigns in all the freedom of her soul.2! 


In Africa, as in the blessed isles of the Pacific, the fruits of the 
praag forth in profusion, requiring little human effort. The 
curse of Jabour seemed to be lifted from man, who lived as in the 
Golden Age. Africa seems “a terrestrial paradise” wrote the Monthly 
Review in 1802: 





? 
Vessels’ anchor on the open coast with perfect safety ...and the heat of 
the day is always tempered by the sea-breeze. The rivers and lakes are said 
to abound with fish; the mountains, covered with wood, are full of game . 
and the earth voluntarily yields those products which elsewhere are drawn 
from it by labour.?* 


Or, as a later review in the same magazine declared, the negroes are 
“amongst the most favored people of nature.’** One ardent senti- 
mentalist even went so far as to glorify the Hottentots, although he 
admitted some intellectual deficiencies. ‘But what signifies the mind’s 
being vacant, if the heart be full, and if the sweet emotions of nature 


_agitate it?” he triumphantly concluded.** 


The idyllic life of the African occupied an important place in 
abolition poetry, the slaves either looking back regretfully upon their 
happy lives in their native land, or aspiring to return to that blessed 
existence after death. One African remembered his former life in 
the manner of the eighteenth-century poems of retirement: : 


Of Afric’s shore, by partial fortune thrown, 
Where .polished art and manners where unknown, 
Where each unshackled as the feather’d race, 

For food we div’d or urg’d the doubtful chase, 
Full many a year with calm content I dwelt, 

For nature’s wants were all the wants I felt; 
There had I hoped to spend life’s little day, 

And bask beneath the sun’s meridian ray; 

To clasp one sable damsel as my own, 

And live and die unnoticed and unknown.*° 


*1“West Indies,” Poems on Abolition (1808), u, 41-66. See also James Grae 
hame, “Africa Delivered,” ibid., 1, 1-16. 


“2xxxvir (1802), 451. 

*3xrvir (1805), 280. 

*4Gentleman’s Magazine, xtv (1775), 168. 

*“The African’s Appeal,” Monthly Mirror, m1 (1797), 367-8. 
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Bowles’ “African” stated the usual hope of the slave to return to 
Africa after his suicide, there again to indulge in an ideal life: 


Swiftly, brother, wilt thou ride 
O’er the long and stormy tide, 
Fleeter than the hurricane, 

Till thou view those scenes again, 
Where thy father’s hut was rear’d, 
Where thy mother’s voice was heard; 
Where thy infant brothers play’d 
Beneath the fragrant citron’s shade; 
Where through green savannahs wide 
Cooling rivers silent glide, ... 
Where the dance, the festive song, 
Of many a friend divided long, 
Doom’d through stranger lands to roam, 
Shall bid thy spirit welcome home! 

Fearless o’er the foaming tide 
Again thy light canoe shall ride; 
Fearless on th’ embattled plain 
Thou shall lift thy lance again; 

Or, starting at the call of morn, 

Wake the wild woods with thy horn; 
Or, rushing down the mountain-slope, 
Oertake the nimble antelope; 

Or lead the dance, ’mid blissful bands, 
On cool Andracte’s yellow sands.*® 


Perhaps the final test of primitivistic ardour would be found in 
the attitude of abolitionists toward the physical appearance of the 
negro. In general, comments upon negro beauty were restricted to 
his physique,”’ although Thomas Street’s Aura had a skin which “with 
ebony or jet might vie,”** and the French Selico (1791) described its 
hero as the “blackest, the best made” of his race.*” The usual attitude 
of English writers was that the true beauty of the negro is not physical, 
but spiritual. John Jamieson asserted in his Sorrows of Slavery 
(1789) that the negro is beautiful, if beauty’s essence lie 


In framing to the comparative eye 
Th’ eternal image of a lovely soul, 
Pure, noble, piteous and benevolent.*° 


26Britannic Magazine, v1 (1798), 346. 

“7Day, Dying Negro (1773), Beil, Fugitive Poetry, vu, 137; Weekly Maga- 
zine, IV (1782), 355-8, 390-3; Street, Aura (1788), p. 12; Campbell, Pleasures 
of Hope (1799), Works (1845), p. 44; Rainsford, Hayti (1807), pp. 234-5; 
~~. Moral and Intellectual Faculties of Negroes (1807), pp. 37-8. 

29Edinburgh Magazine, xvm (1793), 142. 

3°European Magazine, xvi1 (1790), 199-200. See also Adair, History of the 
American Indians (1775), p. 1. Ramsay, Treatment and Conversion (1784), pp. 
203-204; “The African’s Appeal,” Monthly Mirror, m1 (1797), 367, 368. 
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Or, in “The Little Black Boy,” the finest poem of the abolition move- 
ment, color is regarded as accidental and temporary: 


“And we are put on earth a little space, 

That we may learn to bear the beams of love; 
And these black bodies and this sunburnt face 

Are but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 

Thus most of the principal aspects of primitivistic thought appeared 
in abolition poetry, although the primitivism of the abolitionists was 
usually motivated by ulterior purposes. By portraying the negro as 
a man of sensibility and virtue three of the popular excuses of the 
pro-slavery writers could be refuted: that the negro was not sen- 
sitive to slavery; that he was happier in slavery than in the bar- 
barous land from which he was taken; and that he was morally and 
intellectually inferior to the white man.*! 


First, if the negro could be shown to be a man of feeling, the sor- 
rows of slavery were real indeed. The emphasis upon the mental and 
physical sufferings of the slave in abolition poetry is apparent; char- 
acteristic titles—‘*The Slave’s Lament,’ “The Negro’s Complaint,” 
“The Sorrows of Slavery”—indicate its use. Samuel Pratt’s poetic 
catalogue of negro virtues in his Humanity (1789) was followed by a 
peroration which insisted upon the reality of the pains of slavery: 


Vivid as thine the sense of joy and pain, 
Thrills in the pulse, and vibrates in each vein; 
When hope inspires, behold, as bright a ray, 
Illumes their eyes and o’er their features play; 
When grief assails, the tears as copious flow, 

To mark the soft or agonizing woe.** 


Not always was this assertion of the sensibility of the negro joined 
with an insistence upon his intellectual ability, as is clear in Hannah 
More’s Slavery (1789): 


Plead not, in reason’s palpable abuse, 

Their sense of feeling callous and obtuse; 

From heads to hearts lies Nature’s plain appeal, 
Though few can reason, all mankind can feel. 
Though wit may boast a livelier dread of shame 
A loftier sense of refinement claim; 

Though polish’d manners may fresh wants invent, 





31The popularity of these arguments is attested by the anonymous Summary 
of Evidence (1792), or Abstract of Evidence (1792), in which good resumés of 
the entire controversy can be found. 


82Gleanings (1797), p. 422. 
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And nice distinctions nicer souls torment; 
Though these on finer spirits heavier fall 
Yet natural evils are the same to all.*3 


A primitivistic picture of the negro lent itself likewise to the ironical 
contrast of savage virtue and civilized vice. The satiric noble savage 
is frequently used by abolitionists, one of whom taunted the whites as 
“Those proud lords of the universe, who boast the refinements of 
the polite arts are guilty of crimes of the blackest hue, . . . crimes 
unknown in savage nations,” apparently forgetting the long period of 
pre-European slave trading.** “Genius and nobleness of soul,’ he 
continued, “‘are not confined to sex, colour, or country. We frequently 
discover them in the deep recesses of Africa, and still oftener in the 
wilds of America.” In similar strain James Dunbar wrote in his 
Essays on the History of Mankind in Rude and Cultivated States 
(1780) that white superiority 


if brought to the standard of virtue and felicity ... may appear very incon- 
siderable in respect to the populous Asiatic nations ...and not very great 
in respect even of the rudest race of men inhabiting the frozen shores of 
Greenland, or placed beneath the fervour of the vertical sun, along the Guinea 
coast .35 


Crévecoeur’s Letters of an American Farmer (1782) traced the in- 
fluence of gold upon a harmless primitive neighborhood in a mannet 
which presaged Keats’ /sabella: 


With gold, dug from Peruvian mountains, they order vessels to the coast of 
Guinea; by virtue of that gold, wars, murders, and devastations are commit- 
ted in some harmless, peaceable African neighborhood, where dwelt innocent 
people. 


This conception of Africa as a harmless, peaceable neighborhood 
was necessary for those who wished with Wesley to answer in the 
negative the question whether Africa was “so remarkably horrid, 
dreary, and barren, that it is a kindness to deliver them out of it.”™ 
The Abstract of the Evidence (1791) devoted an entire chapter to 
the question: Whether it be true, as some say, that the Natives of 


33Slavery (1788), Works (1854), p. 28. 
34London Magazine, xii (1774), 311-312 
35Pp. 146-147 

36P, 217. 

7Thoughts on Slavery (1774), p. 7 
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Africa are happier in the European Colonies than in their own Coun- 
try, and used primitivistic accounts of African life to refute the asser- 
tion. Adanson’s description of Senegal (1759) as exhibiting a “per- 
fect image of pure nature” was especially popular with abolitionists 


vage for this purpose.** 
S as Primitivistic conceptions of the negro were thus used for the pur- 
s of pose of refuting two of the leading assertions of pro-slavery writers 


concerning the sensitivity of the slave to servitude, and the com- 


d of parative merits of life in the colonies and in Africa. The third of 
’ he the arguments, that concerning the intellectual and moral equality 
ntly of the negro, was of such significance in the ideology of the abolition 





the movement as to demand more extended treatment. 
his 
tates II 
The problem of the relation of the negro to the white race was the 
= source of a century-old debate, a debate filled with interest for the 
great historian of ideas in that it touched upon pre-Adamitism, upon the 
ws idea of the chain of being, and upon early expressions of evo- 
lutionary theories.“ Among the most prominent exponents of the 
intellectual and moral inferiority of the negro were David Hume, 
> in- Edward Long, historian of Jamaica (1774), and Thomas Jefferson.*° 
nnet _ Hume had argued in his essay “Of National Characters” (1743) that 
since none of the slaves “ever discovered any symptoms of ingenuity” 
a they must be “naturally inferior to the whites.” Whereas the “most 
mali, rude and barbarous” of white nations have always manifested some 
jocent moral and intellectual eminence, the negro race had never had “a 
civilized nation . . . nor even an individual, eminent either in action 
hood or speculation.” Such a “uniform and constant difference’ seemed é 
- the to Hume a reasonable indication of “an original distinction between a 
wrrid, me ; 
ee “Ibid. p. 7; Thoughts on Slavery (1785), p. 9; Gentleman’s Magazine, LXx 
it. (1791), 710; Abstract of the Evidence (1791), p. 118; Zimao (1807), p. 35 n. 
or to Heylyn, Little Description of the World (1639), p. 771; Godwyn, Negro’s 
rs of and Indian’s Advocate (1680); Goldsmith, History of the Earth (1774), u, 


97-98, 239; Blumenbach, On the Natural Variety of Mankind (1775), Works 
(1885) pp. 98-99, 270-271; Dunbar, Essays on the History of Mankind (1780), 
P. 71; Smith, Essay on Complexion (Philadelphia, 1787); Dickson, Letters on 
Slavery (1789), pp. 60-71. 

‘Notes on Virginia (1782), pp. 255-257. For other assertions of the intelle 
tual shortcomings of the negro see Gentleman’s Magazine, txv (1789), 433 
Anti-Jacobin Review, xvi (1804), 47; Edinburgh Review, vt (1805), 330-331 
Bisset, History of the Slave Trade (1805), pp. 138-139. 
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these breeds of men.’*! Long carried on the argument from the 
point of view of physical differences, asserting that the orang-outang 
was probably the link between man and the animals, with the negro 
but slightly above the orang-outang. ‘Has the Hottentot,”’ asked 
Long, “a more manly figure than the orang-outang?” It is folly to 
“insist that man alone, of all other animals, is undiversified.” The 
negroes are “void of genius,” and seem almost incapable of making 
any progress in civility or science. In fact, there is a possibility 
that the orang-outang might be capable of receiving such education 
as to make them “excel the inhabitants of Quaqua, Angola, and Whi- 
dah.”** 

Abolitionists met these assertions of negro inferiority by demon- 
strating on the one hand the moral equality, and even the moral and 
emotional superiority, of the negro, and on the other hand by arguing 
that the negro was still in a rude state of nature and had not yet 
shared in the gradual progress of mankind toward enlightenment. 
The first of these arguments will be seen to be primitivistic in tone, 
while the second implies a belief in a theory of progress. 


Primitivistic accounts of negro virtue were frequently concluded 
with pleas for the inherent equality of the negro and white races, 
Thus Benjamin Rush concluded his account of negro virtue with a 
statement that such accounts were of value in that the moral natures 
of the negroes “have been supposed by some to be inferior to those 
of the inhabitants of Europe,’** and a contributor to the Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1791 hoped that his examples of negro virtue might 
“lift the injured and insulted beings to a sublime height above the 
level of irrational creatures, to which ignorance and audacity have in 
vain attempted to reduce them.’’*+ 

It is in this manner that many of the primitivistic passages in abo- 
lition poetry should be interpreted—as pleas for the consideration 
of negro rights rather than as serious expressions of primitivistic 
idealization. Thus Hannah More adduced -illustrations of savage 
virtue in order to refute 


th’ illiberal thought that would debase 
The native genius of the sable race, 


41Essays (1743), Works (Edinburgh, 1826), m1, 236 n. 
42History of Jamaica (1774), u, 356-372. 

43Rush, Address upon Slaveholding (1778), p. 1. 
444xx (1791), 711. 
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and reached the conclusion that 


Strong, but luxuriant virtues, boldly shoot 
From the wild vigour of a savage root.*5 


And Samuel Pratt demanded, rhetorically: 


aking Come, crested Pride, and thy distinction trace: 
ibility Lo, from th’ Equator to the northern pole, 

ti Tho’ colours change, unchangeable the soul !4® 
cation 


Whi- And Thomas Street, in his Aura (1788), showed that negro virtue was 
sufficient to refute argument of inferiority based upon colour or in- 
emon- tellectual backwardness: 
ul and What though their skins a darker tint my own! 
rguing What tho’ on them bright science dart her frown! 
Does that denote them made for us alone? 
ot yet Alike to them with us, all-bounteous Heav’n 
iment. Has equal reason, equal passions giv’n.** 
on On the other hand progressivistic abolitionists met the assertions of 
negro inferiority by statements diametrically opposed to these ideal- 
cluded ized accounts of savage life. With the pro-slavery writers they ad- 
races. mitted the stupidity, dishonesty, treachery, and brutality of the ne- 
vith a gro, but they went on to point out that the negro was still in a state 
atures of nature, and that his slow emergence from that state was due to 
those the climate, or to the inaccessibility of Africa, or to the inroads of 
pmaw's slave trading. But even the present state of the negro, many of them 
might averred, is no lower than that of our own ancestors. ‘What were our 
ve the venerable ancestors,” exclaimed a contributor to the Universal Maga- 
ave iD zine in 1781, “the Goths and Vandals, from whom we boast our high 
descent? Uninformed barbarians, in a state of nature, with scarce 
n abo- one beam of reason or of virtue.”*8 Had Hume lived in the days of 
pease Augustus, exclaimed James Ramsay, “his northern pride would have 
tivistic been less aspiring.”*® And Elizabeth Benger in her “Poem on the 
savage Abolition” (1808) compared the negro with the aboriginal Briton: 





Slavery (1788), p. 3. See also Thomas Street, Aura (1788), p. 
215-216. 

Gleanings (1797), p. 399. 

7P. 11 


4Sixvit (1781), 4. 
Treatment and Conversion (1784), p. 199. 


Whence then this wond’rous difference in our race? 


Negro,” Hibernian Magazine (1791), 559; “Lines on the Slave Trade,” Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, xct (1792), 255; “Mungo’s Address,” The Bee, xu (1793), 
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Each nation in its shell has once repos’d, 

Its wings unfolded, and its form unclos’d; 

Each country known, the feeble and the strong, 
The magic spell of superstition’s song, 

"Mid reason’s twilight sounded in her ear, 
Which dup’d the wise, and heroes taught to fear. 
Wild was thy aspect then, immortal Thame, 
When Roman chiefs, the mighty heirs of fame, 
Plung’d in thy rippling flood the pond’rous oar, 
And o’er thy waves the lofty eagles bore. 


Hence the abolitionists concluded that the negro was the potential 
equal of the white. ‘Both experience, and the nature of man, con- 
sidered as a presiding rational animal,” wrote the author of the Plan 
for the Abolition of Slavery (1772), “forbid us to suppose that there 
is any original or essential difference in the mental part.”°' “Certain 
it is,’ insisted Hewact in his History of South Carolina (1779), “the 
inhabitants of Africa bave the same faculties with those of Europe.”™ 
“They are not our equals!” exclaimed Brissot de Warville. “Have 





they not the same faculties—reason, memory, imagination?’”*  Cré- 
vecocur, after listing instances of negro virtue, conciuded that “those 
hearts in which such nuble dispositions can grow, are then like ours.’ 

\s far as I can judge,” wrote Ramsay, “there is no difference be- 
tween the intellects of whites and blacks, but such as circumstances 
and education naturally produce.”°*” And James Beattie, in his Essay 
on Truth (1770), aad again in his Elements of Moral Science (1793), 
emphasized the virtues and handicaps of the negro race. The Gentle- 
men’s Magazine reprinted the earlier of these discussions in 1771 and 
iverred that it proved that negroes “if properly educated, are capable 
of the same improvements as Whites.”* 

Thus did the negro sympathizers progress from a mere plea for 
the humane treatment of the unfortunate to a bold assertion of the 


innate equality of the races, and lead to assertions of the improvability 
of mankind. .\s a much incensed defender of the status quo exclaimed 
ag. 719-729. In Poerts on the Abolition (1808). 
vip 5 
“Carroll, Historical Collections of South Carolina (1836), 1, 354. 


Examination of Chasteliux’ Travels (1782), p. 5%. 

‘Letters of an American Farmer (1782), p. 222. 

Preatment cxd Conversion (1784), p. 203. 

SEssa n Truth (1720; 1809 ed.), pp. 318-321; Elements of Moral Science, 
Works (1817), p. 46. 


“Tx~r (1771), 595-596. 
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in the House of Lords, during the height of English alarm over the 
Reign of Terror: 


... this very proposition for the abolition of the slave trade, not only makes 
a part in speculation of this new philosophy, but is actually founded on these 
very principles... For in the very definition of the terms themselves, . 
what does the abolition of the slave trade mean more or less than liberty 
and equality? what more or less than the rights of man?5S 


III 


Having determined that the negro was morally and intellectually 
equal to the white, many abolitionists carried the argument one step 
further, asserting that the negro, being equal to other men, was en- 
dowed like them with a capacity for moral and intellectual improve- 
ment. This theory of improvability bears many resemblances to the 
idea of perfectibility. The idea of perfectibility, however, presup- 
poses the continuous, limitless, and infinite progress of mankind. Only 
in a few cases are the statements of abolitionists to be interpreted 
as expressions of a theory of human perfectibility. 

In fact there were many curious and inconsistent relapses into the 
primitivistic attitude on the one hand, and the cyclical conception 
of history on the other. After all, one can scarcely expect propa- 
gandiats to be consistent and impartial philosophers. Primitivistic 
accounts of the negro frequently ended with perorations indicating 
the future possibilities of negro improvibility. If rude nature be 
capable of such strength of character, the writers often argued, what 
heights might that same strength of character attain if it were directed 
hy education. Negro vigour and passion might prove to be one 
of the potent forces of a new civilization, a force which would gain 
additional power through the fact that the negro had a pure blood 
strain, 

This argument appeared as early as 1711, when the Spectator 
printed a story illustrating the cruel extremes of negro passion and 
asked, “What might not that Savage Greatness of Soul . . . be raised 
to, were it rightly cultivated?’ Without education man is “like 
Marble in the Quarry, which shews none of its inherent Beauties, 
tll the Skill of the Polisher fetches out the Colours.” Many a mute 
inglorious Milton, “The Philosopher, the Saint, or the Hero, the Wise, 





*Speech of the Earl of Abingdon, April 11, 1793, Parliamentary History, 
tXX, 653. 
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the Good, or the Great Man,” often lies “hid and concealed in a 
Plebean, which a proper Education might have disinterred.” For 
this reason it is a great pleasure to read “Accounts of Savage Na- 
tions’ and to contemplate “those Virtues which are wild and un- 
cultivated.’®” In similar vein the London Magazine in 1745 remarked 
that had the negroes been blessed with education, “such Genius’s, in 
all Probability, would have exerted themselves in a glorious Manner 
for the Service of their Country, or all Mankind,’®? and James Ram- 
say asked whether the slaves, had they been allowed to “enjoy the 
possession of the inalienable rights of humanity,” could possibly be 
supposed “incapable of making a progress in the knowledge of re- 
ligion, in the researches of reason, or the works of art.”*! “Their 
hearts are excellent, and contain the seeds of all the virtues,” a con- 
tributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1791 exclaimed.*” 


Among the poets who commemorated the abolition of the slave 
trade, Montgomery believed that though “in these romantic regions 
man grows wild,’ it was possible to see “in his flexile limbs un- 
tutored grace,” and to regard his mind, though “uncultur’d as his 
plains,” yet like those plains “‘a soil where virtue’s fairest blooms 
might shoot,” while James Grahame thought that the intellectual 
powers of the negro would 


Display an elasticity unknown 
To men who pace the round of polished life.®+ 


The rugged power of the negro race would be intensified, Montgomery 
believed, because of the purity of their blood: 


Muse! take the harp of prophecy: behold! 

The glories of a brighter age unfold: 

Friends of the outcast! view the accomplish’d plan, 
The Negro tow’ring to the height of man. 

The blood of Romans, Saxons, Gauls and Danes, 
Swell’d the rich fountain of the Briton’s veins: 
Unmingled streams a warmer life impart, 

And quicker pulses to the Negro’s heart.® 


59No. 215, Nov. 6, 1711. 

60x1v, 496. 

61Treatment and Conversion (1785), p. 253. 
62pxx (1791), 709. 

63¢West Indies” (1808), um, Il. 86-102. 
64“Africa Delivered” (1808), 1v, ll. 106-107. 
65“West Indies” (1808), 1v Il. 209-217. 
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These poets, then, with an enthusiasm pardonable at the time of 
a great landmark in the history of human emancipation, looked to 
Africa as the future home of the arts and sciences, a land where the 
primitive simplicity of savage life was to be combined with the highest 
attainments of civilization, where the rude vigour of savage blood 
was to infuse a new life into the activities of the civilized world. 


The idea of negro improvability was sometimes linked with a 
cyclical conception of history. As early as 1737 Richard Savage had 
argued that the superiority of the European was only temporary. 
In his poem “On Public Spirit” he threatened the slaveholders: 


Revolv’ing empire you and yours may doom, 
(Rome all subdued, yet Vandals vanquish’d Rome) 
Yes, empires may revolve, give them the day, 
And yoke may yoke, and blood may blood repay.*® 


James Ramsay likewise wrote in 1785 that “arts, sciences, and the 
polished life accompanying them, are slowly progressing through na-_ 
tions and climates,’ and James Anderson predicted that a time might 
come “when these wooly headed Africans, whom we now affect so 
much to despise, may once again regain that superiority over the 
Europeans . . . while the descendants of the proud race of British 
usurpers may possibly sink to the inferior station among men that 
their ancestors occupied.”"* The editor of The Bee in 1791 found 
such visions to be “most exhilarating.” “While Europe shall sink 
into the abyss which luxury at length prepares for all mankind,” he 
exclaimed, “then may Africa prove an asylum to the virtuous part of 
mankind; and after an interval of ages, she may once more, as she 
has already done, diffuse the light of knowledge upon Europe.” 


In most cases assertions of improvability were closely linked with 
assertions of negro equality. The ability to improve is common to 
man, these writers argued, and hence is shared by all races. Thus 
Hewatt, in his History of South Carolina (1799), concluded that in- 
asmuch as “the inhabitants of Africa have the same faculties” as 
Europeans, their minds are “equally capable of cultivation,”’7° and 





“Works (1775), m, 141-142. 

“‘Treatment and Conversion (1784), p. 199. 
““Observations on Slavery (1789), pp. 37-38. 
6%vT, 349-350. 

‘Carroll, Historical Collections, 1, 354. 
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Ramsay argued that since there was no “difference between the Euro- 
pean and African mental powers” there was no reason to believe that 
“his head, his brains, and his reason would not expand in successive 
generations of civilized life.”*! Crévecoeur likewise assumed _ that 
“those hearts in which such noble sentiments can grow, are then like 
our’s, they are susceptible of every generous sentiment, of every use- 
ful motive of action; they are capable of receiving lights, of imbibing 
ideas," and James Beattie felt that the moral equality of the races 
was an evidence that the negroes “inherit from nature a constitution 
of mind very capable of improvement.”** 

Throughout the movement the improvability of the negro race was 
held to be practically axiomatic by many writers. The Famitly Maga- 
zine in 1788 insisted that the negroes are “as capable of improvement 
as other men,’’*! and many abolition pamphlets contained discussions 
of the moral and intellectual capacity of the race.*° Richard Nisbet's 
Capacity of Negroes for Moral and Religious Improvement (1789) 
was the first of three works which dealt extensively with this topic, 
the others being La Vallee’s The Negro As There Are Few Whi'e Men 
(1790) and the Abbé Gregoire’s Enquiry Concerning the Intellectual 
and Moral Facultics of Negroes (1808). Nisbet suggested that if one 
assumed that the negro is “des!itute of a capacity for religious and 
moral tinprovement” it will be diificult to discover “upon what ra- 
tional principles we consider ourselves so greatly distinguished above 
them.” The answer is obvious. Improvability is “consistent with 
the moral beauty of the creation, as well as our own hopes.’*° In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1791 there is a clear indication that the 
contributor did not feel that the improvability of man was infinite. 
“The mind of man,” he asserted, “like the soil he inhabits, has need 
of culture,” and it is unfair for the whites, who have “arrived at the 
summit” to “look down with contempt upon those beneath.’’** The 





\Treatment and Conversion (1785), p. 225. 

*2ZLetters of an American Farmer (1782), p. 222. 
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7>James Anderson, Observations on Slavery (1789), p. 35; J. B. Moreton, 
Manners and Customs in the West Indies (1790), p. 140; John Gray, Essay 
on the Slave Trade (1792). pp. 26-27; S. Horsley, Speech in House of Peers 
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assumption that the European nations had already “arrived at the 
summit” is, of course, inconsistent with a thoroughgoing belief in 
perfectibility. The author of Thoughts on Civilization and Emancipa- 
tion (1792), however, was more optimistic. “We are but little ad- 
vanced beyond infancy with respect to the extent of our faculties,” 
he exclaimed. 


That belief in an indefinite human progress which constitutes a 
true theory of perfectibility appeared in abolition literature at the 
close of the eighteenth century. The infinite progress of man was 
held to be consistent with the teachings of the gospel, with the dic- 
tates of reason, and with the conclusions of common sense. In the 
gospels, Gilbert Wakefield wrote to Wilberforce in 1797, “Jesus hath 
taught us the perfectibility of human nature, beyond any assignable 
limits.” “This most sublime doctrine,’ he continued, “which the un- 
learned arrogance of modern philosophy has usurped as its own dis- 
covery .. . is laid down with unquestionable precision in the following 
comprehensive exhortation: Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father, which is in heaven, is perfect.”** Lord Brougham, in his work 
on Colonial Policy (1803) stated that the “gradual improvement and 
progress in civilization” of the negro was to be expected ‘according 
to the general principle of advancement which seems to be an es- 
sential part of the human character, and which always works its 


soc 
re 


fects. The most extreme statement of the improvability of the 
negro appeared in the Edinburgh Review in 1805. In refuting the 


suggestions of negro inferiority made by the Examen de lesclavage, 
the reviewer exclaimed that the negroes “shave the same propensity to 
improve, which forms so prominent a feature of the human character 
over all the rest of the world.” Again, “we may be assured 

that there is nothing in the . . . constitution of the Negro, which 
renders him an exception to the general character of the species, and 
prevents him from improving.” “No one has yet denied,” the re- 
viewer continued, “that all the families of mankind are capable of 
great improvement.” Moreover, though no philosophers have held 
that this progress was infinite, this conclusion “that no limit can be 
assigned to its extent or acceleration, is a proposition suggested by a 
thousand direct considerations, as well as obvious analogies, and de- 





Letter to Wilberforce (1797), p. 11. 
‘Quoted in Annual Review, m (1803), 325. 
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serves the name of a general fact, rather than a plausible speculation.’’’® 
With this positive belief in the improvability of the negro race, 
illustrated by examples of distinguished negroes,*' abolitionists laid 
plans for the commercial exploitation and cultural development of 
Africa. It was believed that the abolition of the slave trade would 
usher in a new period of good will among races, and that in a short 
time Africa would take its place among the seats of civilization. 
Commerce would thrive, the arts would be encouraged, and the entire 
civilized world would rejoice in a new-found culture and prosperity. 
The enthusiasm with which these visions were embraced indicates 
the widespread popularity of the idea of social progress, and furnishes 
a clue to one of the motivating forces of eighteenth-century humani- 
tarianism. No nation, no race, no class was to be exempt from the 
glorious future which a life of political liberty and social opportunity 
could afford. With the zest of the French revolutionists the anti- 
slavery writers envisioned a most promising future for the negro race. 
These visions of commercial exploitation, reminiscent of Defoe’s 
Essay upon the Trade to Africa (1711), his Brief Account of the 
Present State of the African Trade (1713), and his Plan of the Eng- 
lish Commerce (1728), led to the establishment of the Sierra Leone 
colony in 1790. Despite the expenses and misfortunes which attached 
to this project, the abolitionists continued to stress the commercial 
advantages of colonization, partly to offset the conservative cry against 
the destruction of wealth through abolition. The argument of com- 
mercial advantage echoed throughout the magazines. “If Africa were 
civilized, what a noble market for English manufactures,” exclaimed 
the Literary Magazine in 1790.5* To the Analytical Review the plan 
opened a prospect of “immense countries, in which the manufactures 











S0vr (1805), 344, 345, 347. 

‘IFor Toussaint, see Edinburgh Review, v1 (1805), 346; Rainsford, History 
of Hayti (1805), p. 250; Wordsworth, “To Toussaint l’Overture,” Morning 
Post, February 2, 1803, Poems (1807). For Phillis Wheatley, see Jefferson, 
Notes on Virginia (1782), pp. 257-258; Thoughts on Slavery (1785), pp. 14-15; 
Ramsay, Treatment and Conversion (1785), p. 203; Clarkson, Slavery and 
Commerce (1786), p. 127; Imlay, Topographical Description Western Territory 
(1792), p. 214; Davis, Travels in the United States (1803), p. 87. For Ignatius 
Sancho, see Family Magazine, mt (1789), 204-216. For Banneker, see The 
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of Great Britain might be exchanged with almost unlimited profit.”S* 
The author of the Summary View of the Question (1792) thought 
that this trade would “amply repay us for the loss of America” and 
“break the monopoly of the Dutch”;** the Philosophical Magazine 
in 1798 considered the work of the African explorers of utmost im- 
portance in paving the way “for the civilization of its inhabitants” ;*° 
and the Anti-Jacobin Review opined in 1800 that though much re- 
mained to be done, the negroes ‘“‘have minds capable of expansion and 
improvement” and that from African commerce “the most beneficent 
effects to the cause of humanity, of religion, and of human nature, 
might be expected to follow.’’*® The translator of Damberger’s Travels 
(1801) thought that the author had opened “‘to the view new sources 
of wealth, which avarice itself could scarcely exhaust,’** and De- 
grandpre, the African traveller, felt that the Africans would regard 
white merchants “as benevolent deities, who, coming to occupy the 
land, instead of selling them, would teach them salvation.’’** 


Not only would colonization accrue to the commercial advantage 
of Great Britain, but the cultural development of Africa would bene- 
fit civilization in general. “A great era is opening on the earth,” 
stated the preface to Roscoe’s Wrongs of Africa (1788), “and the 
close of the eighteenth, like that of the fifteenth century, will prob- 
ably be marked in future times, as a period in which, a sudden ac- 
cession of light burst on the human mind.” Progress is now uni- 
versal, and is no longer “confined to the recesses of philosophy.” It 
is hence quite probable that 


the principles of political science may soon undergo an universal change; that 
probity and good faith may take place of fraud and chicanery in the inter- 
course of states ...and hatred and bloodshed be exchanged for confidence 
and peace.S? 


James Stanfield depicted the glorious development of African civili- 
zation in his Guinea Voyage (1789): 
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Quick through the joyful land the tidings ring; 
Rejoicing crowds th’ enfranchised blessing sing. 
Science awaken’d leads the free-born strain; 
And arts and commerce follow in the train. 


Rear’d by protecting laws new cities rise, 

And heave their turrets to the lucid skies, 

Trade lifts his trident o’er the silver tide, 

New harbours open, bids his navies ride; 

Sees, unpolluted by oppression’s hand, 

His honest wealth stream through the joyous land.9° 


Thomas Campbell shared the optimism of the period when in his 
Pleasures of Hope (1799) he prophesied the social progress of all the 
backward races of the globe. America will become a new Arcadia: 


Come bright Improvement! on the car of Time, 
And rule the spacious world from clime to clime; 
Thy handmaid arts shall every wild explore, 
Trace every wave, and culture every shore. 

On Erie’s banks, where tigers steal along, 

And the dread Indian chants a dismal song, 
Where human fiends on midnight errands walk, 
And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk, 
There shall the flocks on thymy pastures stray, 
And shepherds dance at Summer’s opening day. 


This progress shall take place throughout the world: 


Where’er degraded Nature bleeds and pines, 
From Guinea’s coast to Sibir’s dreary mines. 
Truth shall pervade th’ unfathomed darkness there, 
And light the dreadful features of despair.”! 


The poets who commemorated the abolition of the slave trade in 
1808 were perhaps most optimistic concerning the future develop- 
ment of Africa. James Grahame hoped that the white races would 
make restitution to the negro through education; the effects of this 
instruction would be remarkable: 


Where scattered hovels lay, fair towns arise 

With turrets, spires, and chiming bells that call 

The crowding throngs to fill the house of prayer. 
Where erst the native plied the light canoe, 

He steers the loaded ship. Nor useful arts alone 
Are cherished; music from afar is borne, 

Waited by northern gales; and on the banks 

Of Gambis’s tide the Scottish seaman starts 

To hear Lochaber’s strain on Flodden Field.92 


90P. 36. See also “The Progress of Learning,” Anthologia Hibernica, 0 
(1793), 63. 

*lWorks (1845), pp. 38-39. 

%2Africa Delivered,” tv, Il. 85-95, Poems on the Abolition (1808). 
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At the conclusion of the anti-slave-trade movement a plan for African 
civilization came from the pen of a distinguished author—Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. In a review of Clarkson’s History of the Abolition 
(1808), appearing in the Edinburgh Review, Coleridge contrasted the 
agility of the negro with the stolid nature of the Indian, and con- 
cluded that the Africans were “more versatile, more easily modified, 
than perhaps any other known race.”’ Hence it would be wise for 
the government to enter upon a program of colonization, where every 
colony “instead of being, as hitherto, a magazine of death and de- 
pravity, would finally become a center of civilization.” 

Though an apologist for the slave trade asserted in 1805 that no 
writers “of literary eminence” had “yet embarked in the cause,” the 
active interest of Wesley, Paine, Newton, Priestley, Crévecoeur, Beat- 
tie, as well as that of most of the leading poets of the time, indicates 
widespread interest in this humanitarian movement. But this pro- 
slavery writer was more discerning when he exclaimed against “those 
levelling principles from which abolitionists derived a great part of 
their abstract reasonings,”™ for the literature of the abolition move- 
ment is pregnant with suggestions of the doctrines of human equality 
and of social progress. 

Despite these progressivistic leanings, abolitionists testified in their 
writings to the continued fascination which the concepts of primitiv- 
ism exercised upon the eighteenth-century mind. So popular were 
these pictures of idyllic savagery that most of the abolition poets 
used the stock phrases of primitivism throughout their work. In many 
cases, however, these expressions of primitivistic idealization were but 
stages in the argument for negro equality, and should be so interpreted. 

It is perhaps in the expressions of the ideas of human perfectibility 
and of social progress that the literature of the abolition movement is 
of greatest interest to the historian of ideas. Believing that social 
progress was consonant with the dictates of reason, and even with 
the doctrines of the gospel, some abolitionists looked forward to a 
new age of enlightenment, in which the aris and sciences would pene- 
trate the deepest fastnesses of the dark continent. The Sierra Leone 
colony, the abolition of the slave trade, and the final emancipation 
of the negro, s'and as monuments to their vision and enterprise. 
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THE FOURTH FOOT IN VERGIL 


By Avery WooDWARD 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, England 


“The fourth foot, where the main weight of the hexameter appears 
to fall...’ I quote these words from W. F. J. Knight, Vergd’s Troy 
—Essays on the Second Book of the Aeneid: Oxford, Basil Blackwell 
(1932), 20, who has devoted a considerable amount of research to 
the subject, having published in the Classical Quarterly xxv (1931), 
184-194 a long article on “Homodyne in Fourth Foot of Vergilian 
Hexameter” with a statistical table. In Vergil’s Troy he applies his 
results to the literary criticism of Book m of the Aeneid. As this 
criticism was the means of recalling me to a subject that had engaged 
my attention some years back, I have taken Book 1 as the basis 
for my work; and I must combine with thanks to Mr. Knight an 
apology for any appearance of poaching on his preserves." 

The relative numbers of spondees and dactyls in the whole verse 
and in different parts have been determined many years since. In 
“The Descriptive Use of Dactyls,’ Aberystwyth Studies vir (1925), 
19-35, I used these results in considering how far writers of the 
hexameter from Homer to Vergil used dactylic and spondaic rhythm 
for descriptive purposes. The use of alliteration and of the subtler 
interchange of consonants in a pattern and the value of vowel sounds 
have also been studied; Knight, while neglecting none of these, has 
given especial attention to what he calls the texture of the verse, which 
he regards as dependent on the interplay of ictus and word accent, 
considering their clash or coincidence in the fourth foot as particu- 
larly significant, especially in Vergil. 

It is in the first four feet that the rhythm of the hexameter is 
varied; its regular pattern reasserts itself in the coincidence of ictus 


: ‘ AI AI 
and caesura in the fifth and sixth foot. —uv——: any departure 
Vv 


from this pattern is arresting and in Vergil is always significant. 


1My warm thanks are due also to Professor J. F. Mountford, who encouraged 
me to pursue this investigation. 
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The fourth foot is the most spondaic of the variable feet, as is to 
be expected from its position just before the dactylic fifth foot. In 
Book 1 we have 561 spondees and 235 dactyls, or 70% and 30%, 
compared with an average of 72% and 28% for the whole Aeneid; in 
the third foot the percentage of spondees for the whole poem is 
60, in the second 53, and in the first 40. 


Is the fourth foot merely a link between the earlier part of the 
verse and its close? Or does it take part definitely with one or 
the other? Let us first dismiss the rarest type. 


It seems likely that the recurrent ending will generally be linked 
with the rest of the line, and in fact we find only two verses in Book 
11 with a pause at the end of the fourth foot sufficiently heavy to 
be marked by punctuation 


163 Palladis auxiliis semper stetit. impius ex quo 
355 Sic animis iuuenum furor additus. inde lupi ceu 


The lack of continuity in 163 answers to the abrupt change in the 
Greek fortunes; in 355 the raging warriors are abruptly unleashed. 


In more than 60% of the total number of lines the fourth foot is 
linked with the fifth by the division of a word between the feet 
(50%) or by the ending of the fourth foot in a preposition or other 
unaccented word referring forward; in the remaining 35-40% we find 
an accented monosyllable or pyrrhic word at the end of the fourth 
foot, a spondaic or dactylic word composing the foot, or an elision 
or the addition of an enclitic producing one of these forms. 


We may now consider those verses in which there is a very definite 
break in the third foot. Knight (Classical Quarterly, xxv [1931], 
192f.) has counted 62 of these in Book m (nearly 8° compared with 
an average of rather over 7°~), and he notes that in the Aeneid a 
high proportion of these lines (77% in Book m and 70°¢ on the 
average) are homodyned in the fourth foot, thus having coincidence of 
ictus and accent to the end of the line; and he infers after comparison 
with other authors that Vergil sought this coincidence in divided 
lines, the pause being followed by an unemphatic linkword and then 
by a straight run to the end of the line. A cursory investigation 
of the exceptions in Book 11 shows that in nearly all there comes after 
the pause a significant word, with force emphasized by its position, 
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while the fourth foot is neutral and contains no accented syllable, 
e.g., 


\ if Al Al 


646 facilis acters sepulcri, 
where facilis is predicative. Such lines must be included in the 60% 
where the fourth foot is neutral. 

Some effects of coincidence in the fourth foot have long been rec- 
ognized and demonstrated from passages obviously descriptive. Knight 
has counted instances with extreme care and concludes that the aver- 
age of fourth foot coincidence for the Aeneid is 35.95% and for 
Book 1m 39.37%. I have obtained for Book m a total of 271 lines 
or rather under 35‘, 176 being spondaic and 95 dactylic; this gives 
a somewhat higher rate of coincidence for dactylic fourth feet than 
for spondaic, 40% as against 31‘c. I shall return later to the con- 
tention that the dactyls are more often descriptive than the spondees. 
At present I wish to consider the foot where there is not coincidence. 
Knight writes down all these as heterodyned, but I do not think 
they can be disposed of so summarily. (I found that this point had 
been noted also by F. H. Sandbach in his review of Vergil’s Troy 
in the Classical Review xtvir [1933], 74: “One may also ask whether 
it is legitimate to group under the name ‘heterodyne’ fourth feet like 
those in horrendos ad sidera tollit and in Latio genus unde Latinum.”) 
I find that of those in Book 1 fully half (58‘0 of the spondaic and 
35°° of the dactylic) contain no word accent; this means that of 
all the verses in this book over 40‘c have a spondaic fourth foot 
containing no accent. This leaves 114 lines with definite clash, i-., 
with a word accent on the fall of the fourth foot, which is almost 
equally spondaic and dactylic; clash occurs therefore in 10% of the 
spondaic fourth feet and 25‘: of the dactylic. 

The normal Vergilian fourth foot may be regarded then as a neu- 
tral zone between the variations of the first three feet and the 


regular pattern of the fifth and sixth; we get a 40°¢ occurrence of 
the ending ae ~. This may be taken as giving the normal 
pace and the normal texture of the line; it most often involves a strong 
caesura in the fourth foot. If we add the type vv eo , account- 


ing for another 10%c, we have covered half the total number. In all 
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these verses there is a slackening in the fourth foot after the initial 
impulse before the completion. These neutral lines may be expected 
to occur after the use of strongly descriptive rhythm to restore the 


balance; they play the same rdle in the verse paragraph as the recur- 
Al Al 
rence of the close vu does in the verse. 


vw 


We may now reasonably inquire into the significance of clash and 
coincidence in those lines where the fourth foot contains a word accent. 
Coincidence in a spondaic fourth foot does not as a rule hasten the 
movement of the verse but increases its weight. The meaning of the 
second half is driven home by a threefold blow: 


1 intentique ora tenebant. 
7 aut duri miles Ulixi. 

11 supremum audire laborem. 
15 divina Palladis arte 

85 nunc cassum lumine lugent. 


Clash in a spondaic fourth foot means almost always an emphatic 
monosyllable there, often after a pause at the hephthemimeral caesura. 
The line is divided too late to have a sweep of forward movement in 
the second half; a series of questions or of brief emphatic assertions 
is typical, e.g., 


44 dona carere dolis Danaum? sic notus Ulixes? 


97f Hinc mihi prima mali labes, hinc semper Ulixes 
criminibus terrere novis, hinc spargere uoces. 


If there is no such break, we sometimes find a marked slowing of 
the action, e.g 


“At 


766 pavidae longo ordine matres. 


Coincidence in the dactylic fourth foot increases the pace of the 
line to an extent depending on the weight of syllables and on other 
pauses and almost always gives what Knight calls a released move- 
ment. Sometimes the descriptive effect is obvious—the absence of 
opposition, physical or mental: 


9 praecipitat suadentque cadentia sidera somnos 
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157f fas mihi Graiorum sacrata resolvere iura, 
fas odisse uiros atque omnia ferre sub auras, 


where the revelation is to be unreserved. 


234 dividimus muros et moenia pandimus urbis 


488 ferit aurea sidera clamor. 


Extending this conception we find strong feeling, generally pleas- 


ant, as in 

82 Belidae nomen Palamedis et incluta fama; 
but not always, cf. 

411 oriturque miserrima caedes 

and the asseveration (141) et conscia numina ueri. 
654 et sedibus haeret in isdem 


shows how mistaken we shall be if we always demand movement; 
Anchises’ purpose reigns unchecked; in 


436 iam gravior, Pelias et volnere tardus Ulixi 


we may suggest that the effect of the rhythm is “cumulative.” By 
his analysis of the use of this coincidence for released movement 
Knight has contributed materially to our understanding of Vergil’s art. 


I come now to clash in a dactylic fourth foot, which in 4 lines 
out of 5 means that an accented pyrrhic word immediately precedes 
the fifth foot. Sometimes the effect is much the same, in a more 
rapid line, as that obtained by clash in a fourth spondee, but the 
preceding pause does not occur so often. We have surprise, attempts 
to act under difficulties, unpleasant feeling, in particular, conflicting 
emotions. These lines above any others have a jolting or broken 
rhythm, with the effect of discord or of frustration; this is especially > I 
marked when we have two word accents in the fourth foot, a clash 
in the fifth, or an unusually large number of accents in the whole 
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In 69-71, after a line with clash in a spondaic fourth, marking th 
the beginning of a despairing question, , 6a 
69 ‘heu, quae me tellus,’ inquit, ‘quae me aequora possunt 
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we have two lines with clash in a dactylic fourth, followed in the 
second by clash in the fifth: 


70 accipere? aut quid iam misero mihi denique restat 
71 cui neque apud Danaos usquam locus, et super ipsi. . . . 


The world is out of joint with Sinon and he cannot fit into it anyhow. 
In 


130 quae sibi quisque timebat 
and 
132 mihi sacra parari 


the recurrence of the rhythmical jolt points the contrast. 
In 


190 quod di prius omen in ipsum convertant 


we have indignation, interrupting the narrative, expressed by the 
double word accent and consequent jerkiness in the rhythm. 


In 


242 quater ipso in limine portae 
substitit atque utero sonitum quater arma dedere 


the recurrent quater, emphasized by the rhythm, brings home the 
blindness of the Trojans 


In 
282 quae tantae tenuere morae? quibus Hector ab oris 
there is surprise at the appearance. Surprise we find too in 


595 quonam nostri tibi cura recessit? 


It is strange that Aeneas should forget his mother. 
In 


658 tantumque nefas patrio excidit ore? 


the epithet stresses surprise at the utterance of such sentiments by 
a father. 


Several times we have rage expressed, 
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316 furor iraque mentem | praecipitat. 


While rapidity is normally associated with coincidence, we find 
destructive rapidity expressed by clash as in 


481f iamque excisa trabe firma cavavit 
robora et ingentem lato dedit ore fenestram. 


Haste under difficulties is enjoined in 
733 prospiciens ‘nate’ exclamat, ‘fuge, nate; propinquant.’ 
The uneasy effort to hasten is continued in 
735 hic mihi nescio quod trepido male numen amicum.. . 


where we have the sinister adverb male separated by a noun from 
the adjective it qualifies. In 


471 coluber mala gramina pastus 


mala in the same position suggests the unnatural character of the 
pasture which nourishes a snake. 


In 


792 ter conatus ibi collo dare bracchia circum 


we have thwarted movement. (791 and 794 give the phantom’s suc- 
cessful evasion— 


791 dicere deseruit, tenuisque recessit in auras. ' 
794 par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno.) 


The highly-wrought description of the death of Polites in 526-30 is 
one of the passages chosen for comment by Knight, who says (p. 43): 


the images are visually realised, especially perhaps by the scene that is set—long 
colonnades and empty galleries—and by the brilliant picture of Pyrrhus in 
pursuit with his presented spear. The verse itself owes some power to allitera- 
tion and to variation of pauses, but more still to the haste and confusion ren- 
dered by many short but stressed syllables, one of the less usual effects of 
heterodyne, epecially in the third and fifth alternate lines (528 and 530). ... 


Here are the lines 
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AI A AS A |! Al Al 
, ’ - v Vv 
526 Ecce autem elapsus Pyrrhi de caede Polites, 
AT rT Ay A I Al A! 
_-— - w=—- — vw vw 


unus natorum Priami, per tela, per hostes 


— oe ATA ae Al Al 
— wVU ——- VvuVU —- vu, —v — 


porticibus longis fugit et vacua atria lustrat 


Al Al A I Al Al Al 


vu == SS — — —_ — 


vv 
saucius. illum ardens infesto volnere Pyrrhus 


I A I A Al AI A I A Al 


ie = ed v w= Uw v UV —_ 
insequitur. iam iamque manu tenet et premit hasta 


We may add a little more detail to the analysis. Polites, with a 
gasping effort—ecc’ aut’—gets away and struggles through the dreary 
length of the courts—porticibus longis—and—fugit et—the yawning 
caverns of the courts—vacua atria—(four clashes of ictus and word 
accent); he is wounded—saucius—(an isolated dactylic word; cf. 
Knight, p. 9). Hot-foot comes Pyrrhus and is on him despite his 
struggles. In 529 we have six accents, only one of them clashing 
with the ictus; in 530 seven, and five of them clashing—one clash 
being especially significant because it comes in the fifth foot. In 
the first two lines the spondaic fourth foot with no word accent is 
the usual link; in the third line we have a dactyl with clash—the 
rapid but impeded flight of the wounded man; in the fourth the 
spondee with coincidence gives the ruthless advance of Pyrrhus, and 
in the last the dactyl with clash, reinforced by the fifth foot clash, 
his swift despatch of the struggling victim. 


I have explained why my investigation was based on Book 11; let 
us turn to another part of the Aeneid; in the last 360 lines (xm, 593 
to the end) there are 31 lines with clash in a dactylic fourth foot 
(nearly 9°¢ as against over 7%0 in Book m1; as before, rather more 
than half the verses have an unaccented fourth foot). Space does 
not allow me to comment on all of these, but I give the first ten. 


603 et nodum informis leti trabe nectit ab alta 
Emphasis on beam as means of death. 


634 et nunc nequiquam fallis dea. Sed quis Olympo. . . . 
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Predicative use of the noun at the end of the sentence, conveying a 


startling fact. 

639 Murranum, quo non superat mihi carior alter. 
Emphatic personal pronoun ‘to me, at least.’ 

650 vix ea fatus erat, medios volat ecce per hostis. 


Rapid movement, but through the enemy, as the interjection bids 
us notice, and to beseech help. 


666 Turnus et obtutu tacito stetit; aestuat ingens. ... . 
Standstill in perplexity, outwardly immobile, with conflicting emotions. 
680 amplius. hunc, oro, sine me furere ante furorem. 

Frenzied action leading to no fruitful results. 

681 dixit, et e curru saltum dedit ocius arvis. . . 

Violent motion: leap from chariot to rush through enemy’s ranks. 
683 deserit ac rapido cursu media agmina rumpit. 
Continuation of this, bursting through the ranks. 

692 significatque manu et magno simul incipit ore. 
Introduction of impassioned utterance, forbidding action 

699 praecipitatque moras omnis, opera omnia rumpit 


Bursting through obstacles. 
In the following 150 lines we may note in 


724 ingens fragor aethera complet, 

the crash filling the air, and again in 

757 et caelum tonat omne tumultu, 

the din making the heavens ring as with thunder; in 

748 insequitur trepidique pedem pede fervidus urget 


the close pursuit of the terror-stricken man by the lame one; in 


801 ne te tantus edit tacitam dolor et mihi curae 
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the conflict of painful emotions (N.B. fifth foot clash); in 


873 aut quid iam durae superat mihi? qua tibi lucem 


the impossibility of adjustment to the situation; in 


926 per medium stridens transit femur. incidit ictus 


the abrupt check caused by the wound; in 


938 ulterius ne tende odiis’. stetit acer in armis 


the check given to Aeneas’ purpose of action by the preceding words. 

I have not yet carried this investigation through the whole poem, 
but I have gone far enough to say with confidence that in any con- 
sideration of Vergil’s fourth foot we should distinguish carefully be- 
tween the unaccented fourth foot (the normal type, which is mainly 
a link between the first half of the line with its varying rhythm 
and the close with its recurrent pattern) and the fourth foot which 
contains a word accent; that of the latter type a fourth-foot dactyl 
is much more likely to be used expressively than a fourth-foot 
spondee (which is more than twice as common); that, as has been 
pointed out by earlier writers and more precisely established and 
fully illustrated by Knight, in the dactyl coincidence of ictus and 
accent very often expresses speed or absence of effort, passing on 
directly to a similar rhythm in the next foot, while a clash represents 
a check or a struggle of some kind—surprise, conflict, and frustra- 
tion; and that it is in such lines that Vergil achieves some of his 
most subtle effects. 








HERVET’S ENGLISH TRANSLATION, WITH ITS 
APPENDED GLOSSARY, OF ERASMUS’ DE 
IMMENSA DEI MISERICORDIA 


By JOHN ARCHER GEE 


Yale University 


In 1523 Erasmus published his De immensa dei misericordia, Im- 
mediately becoming popular, it was often reprinted during the next 
year.' At some time, also, between October 12, 1524, and March 12, 
1525%,° an English translation appeared from the press of Thomas 


Berthelet.* 
The translator was a young Frenchman named Gentien Hervet. 


1Bibliotheca Erasmiana, Ghent (1893), p. 72, lists four editions in 1524. 

“See A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama (1926), pp. 165, 169f. 

8Two copies of what was either this edition or one issued soon after it (see 
ibid., p. 172) are preserved in the Harmsworth and the Morgan libraries. Both 
have been consulted for this article. Collation: A-L*, M®. The sermon proper 
begins on Bit. Black Letter. No foliation or pagination. The title-page (AI) 
contains these words: “De immensa dei misericordia. SA sermon of the ex- 
cedynge great mercy of god | made by the most famous doctour mai= | ster 
Erasmus Roteradamus/ | Translated out of Latin | into englisshe at the | reqst 
of y€ most | honorable | & ver= | tuous lady the lady | Margaret Coi= | 
tese of Sa= | lysbu= | ry.” Beneath is a woodcut, enclosed in a double 
rule, representing the Infant Jesus crowned with a halo. In his left hand is an 
orb surmounted by a cross, and his right hand is raised in the act of benediction. 
Beneath this cut is an ornamental rule, and on either side, extending above the 
cut, a border of birds, flowers, and fruits. On the back of the title-page is a 
woodcut representing the Descent from the Cross. The colophon (M6v) reads 
as follows: ““Thus endeth the sermod of thexced¥g mercy of | god. Imprinted 
at London in Fletestrete/ in | ye house of Thomas Berthelet/ nere to ye | Cun- 
dite/ at the signe of Lucrece. | {Cum priuilegio a rege indulto.” For a descrip- 
tion of a copy in the Bodleian (Denyer 6) which evidently belongs to the 
second or third edition, see infra, n. 21 and ct. the Short-tiile Catalogue, no. 
10474, which is in error in listing this and the Harmsworth copy together. 

44 biographical and bibliographical account of Hervet is in the Nouvelle bio- 
graphie générale, Paris (1858), xxiv, 536ff. It follows closely R. P. Nicéron, 
Mémoires . . . des hommes illustres . . . , Paris, xvi (1732), 187ff., which 
is in turn largely based. upon Du Saussay, Annales ecclesiae Aurelianensis, Paris 
(1615), pp. 690ff. All these accounts must be read with caution. Three recent 
studies afford some information about Hervet’s years in England: E. F. Bosan- 
quet, “Three Little Tudor Books,” in The Library, 4th Ser., xtv (1933), 178¢f.; 
H. B. Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into English. . . 1477-1620 (1933), 
pp. 49f.; J. A. Gee, Life and Works of Lupset (1928), pp. 97, 170ff. 
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Born at Olivet near Orléans in 1508 or 1509,° Hervet had perhaps 
met Thomas Lupset in Paris when Lupset, some thirteen years his 
senior,® was supervising the printing of Linacre’s Latin version of 
a portion of Galen, the Methodus medendi, which was issued in June, 
1519.‘ Returning some months later® to his native England, Lupset 
shortly became Reader of Humanity at Oxford, a position which 
he was to continue to hold until, evidently, the spring of 1523, when 
he went to Italy.” During the greater and probably the latter part!® 
of his incumbency of this professorship Hervet lived with him at 
Corpus Christi College as his pupil.'! Following these years at Ox- 
ford, Hervet entered the household of Reginald Pole’s mother, the 
ill-fated Countess of Salisbury, where as a layman he was to remain 


5The date of Hervet’s birth is usually given as 1499, following Du Saussay, 
op. cit., pp. 690ff. But Du Saussay contradicts himself by saying that Hervet 
died at eighty-five on Sept. 12, 1594. Because of this discrepancy Nicéron 
changes the death-date to 1584 (op. cit., xvm. 189n.). It is, however, the birth- 
date that should receive radical alteration. In his Quaedam opuscula Hervet 
writes that he was not quite thirteen when he went to England (see infra, n. 11). 
This journey must have taken place between 1519 and 1522, since he clearly im- 
plies that it was made but a short time before his two-years’ sojourn at Corpus 
with Lupset (see ibid.), and we know that Lupset was not there before the fall 
of 1519 or after the early spring of 1523 (see infra, nn. 8 and 9). Hence the 
death-date given by Du Saussay would seem to be correct, since the age at 
death is almost certainly so, bearing as it does the authority of an epitaph in 
Reims Cathedral (see Nicéron, op. cit., xvi, 190). We may be fairly certain, 
therefore, that Hervet’s birth occurred within the year preceding Sept. 13, 1509. 


®Lupset was probably born in 1495 (see my Life and Works of Lupset, p. 12). 


See ibid., p. 65, n. 38, and cf. Nicéron, op. cit., xvi. 187. Another portion of 
Galen, also translated by Linacre and overseen by Lupset in the printing, had 
appeared in Paris in 1517 (see Life and Works of Lupset, pp. 59ff.). 


“Lupset was back in England before Oct. 16, 1519 (see ibid., p. 71, n. 2). 


"For evidence pertaining to the duration of Lupset’s stay at Oxford see ibid., 
pp. 87, 98f., and 101. 


101f Hervet was born in the latter part of 1508 or in 1509 and was not quite 
thirteen when he went to England, he must have gone there not earlier than 
1521. And if, besides, he spent two years or so with Lupset at Oxford he must 
have gone there not much later than the spring of 1521, since Lupset left Oxford 
in the spring of 1523 or before. We may be fairly certain, then, that Hervet 
commenced to live with Lupset at Corpus in 1521, a conclusion which accords 
with the natura] conjecture that Hervet did not leave Oxford before Lupset did. 
(For the evidence here adduced, see supra, n.5.) 


In his Quaedam opuscula, Lyons (1541), p. 45, Hervet writes as follows: 
Ego a mea in Angliam prvfectione, quo tempore quartumdecimum pauld minus 
agebam annum, duobus annis cum viro doctissimo Thoma Lupset, qui nescio 
quot abhinc annis mortuus est, in Corporis Christi Collegio Oxoniae habitaut. 


Note also ibid., p. 40, . . . in Anglia Thomas Lupsetus praeceptor meus... , and 
Hervet’s Orationes, Lyons (1536), p. 6, . . . Thomas Lupsetus praeceptor olim 
meus. . . 
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for almost a decade.'* Before 1529'* he had translated into English, 
at the request of Pole’s youngest brother, Geoffrey,’ and probably 
with some aid from Lupset,!® the G:conomia of Xenophon. This, 
which Mr. Bosanquet says is “the first direct translation from Greek 
into English to which we can give a definite date,’’'® was published 
by Berthelet in 1532 and went into several editions.‘ Later, Reginald 
Pole was to send Hervet to Rome to translate Greek authors, par- 
ticularly the Fathers, into Latin. He became famous for these and 
many other translations (some of which were into French), for his 
teaching at Bordeaux and Orléans, and for his controversial writings 
and sermons. At the time of his death at eighty-five he was a 
canon of Reims.'* 

His translation of the De immensa dei misericordia is especially 
interesting. It is one of the earliest-printed English versions of any- 
thing by Erasmus.'® It shows, furthermore, a remarkable command 
of English for a young man who had been in England but a few 
years. Its merits are, indeed, sufficient to lead us to suspect that 
Lupset or some other Englishman helped Hervet with it, at least 
to the extent of some revision. Finally, it is accompanied by a well- 





12See Quaedam opuscula, p. 45: in nobilissima familia Polorum familia 
nouem annis permansi. 

15In a note to the reader (which is not by Hervet, since the translation is 
described as “right connyngly” done) Geoffrey Pole is called “‘mayster,”’ whereas 
in 1529 he was knighted (see D. N. B.). 

14The note to the reader states this. 

15See Life and Works of Lupset, pp. 170ff. 

160 p. cit., p. 180. 

17See Bosanquet, op. cit., pp. 189ff. 

1SFor this information about Hervet’s later career I have followed Nicéron 
and the Nouv. biog. gén. 
According to the Short-title Catalogue the only works of Erasmus to appear 
in English prior to 1529 are this translation by Hervet and Margaret Roper’s 
translation (no. 10477) of the Precatio dominica, which translation has a preface 
by Richard Hyrde dated Oct. 1, 1524. See Foster Watson, Vives and the Rena- 
scence Education of Women (1912), p. 173. It is difficult to say when the latter 
translation was printed. It is mentioned with the De immensa and another 
work called Sayings of the Wise, translated by Berthelet himself, in the Vicar- 
General’s action against Berthelet in March, 152% (see Reed, op. cit., p. 170), 
and the Short-title Cat. assigns with a query a copy of it in the B. M. to 1526 
(cf. Reed, op. cit., p. 172). The colophon of this copy is similar in wording to 
that of the earliest extant edition of the De immensa (see supra, n. 3). The 
Sayings of the Wise is also a book by Erasmus, and a copy containing the Latin 
as well as the translation made by Berthelet, and having the title, Dicta sapienti, 
is in the Huntington Library. See the Huntington Library Bulletin, no. 4 (1933), 
p. 53 (no. 104784). 
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h, written dedication to the Countess of Salisbury—at whose request 
ly the translation was made—, a note to the reader, and a glossary. 
s; In the dedication Hervet bestows high praise upon Erasmus for 
k his pious and scholarly labors in the advancement of Christian mor- 
d ality and piety. Hervet points out that whereas many of the works 
d of Erasmus—for example, his editions of collected proverbs and of 
- the New Testament—were designed for the use of learned men alone, 
id and whereas his Jnstitutio principis Christiani is of particular value 
1S in the guidance of princes, the De immensa dei misericordia and the 
38 Enchiridion militis Christiani may be read with great profit by all 
a who desire knowledge of what constitutes true Christian living. Noth- 
ing better reveals the respect in which Erasmus was generally held in 
ly England in the 1520’s than this enthusiastic tribute from one attached 
y- to the thoroughly conservative family of Cardinal Pole. Because 
\d this passage has, however, recently been reprinted,”? I omit to tran- 
vw | scribe it here. Rather I would direct attention to the note and 
at the glossary. 
st These appear only in the two earliest editions extant.*! The quo- 
]- tations that follow have been taken from the later of them, which 


is on the whole more carefully printed. No emendations have been 


Me made except the inclusion in the glossary of two items found only 
is in the earlier edition and of some carelessly omitted marks of punc- 
as tuation. These additions are enclosed within brackets. All other 
textual differences of any importance are indicated in footnotes.?? 

The “note to the reder” is as follows: 

Most gentyll reder/ take in worth my rude translation/ though all be nat as 
ms I wolde. And where Stipis is englisshed an halfpeny / I dyd it nat of ignorance / 

but bicause they vse in Englande to gyue halpence in almes.** 

ar ave 
rs "See H. B. Lathrop, op. cit., pp. 33f. 
ce =1For a description of the earliest edition extant, see supra, n. 3. In the Bod- 
a- leian (Denyer 6) is a copy, apparently unique, of an undated edition assigned 
er with a query to 1531 in R. B. McKerrow and F. S. Ferguson, Title-page Borders 
er used in England and Scotland, 1485-1640 (Bibliog. Soc. Illust. Monogs., no. xxi, 
T= 1932), item 16. The wording of the title-page is that of the prior edition. The 
)), colophon reads as follows: “Thus endeth the sermon of thexcedinge mercy | of 
26 god. Imprinted at London in Fletestrete/ | by Thomas Berthelet/ printer vnto 
to the | kynges most noble ygrace/ dwellyng at the sygne of Lucrece. | Cum 
he priuilegio.” 
an “These footnotes record in each case the variant reading of the earliest edition 
hu, extant. 
3) “In the earliest edition extant a list of errata continues at the top of the final 


printed leaf. Then comes the following sentence, which begins abruptly in the 
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This somewhat naive explanation requires little comment. Hervet 
was probably well aware that he was by no means original in giving 
not a literal translation but one which was more in keeping with 
English life and custom.** He was, indeed, but continuing a prac- 
tice as old as English translation itself. In what is probably the 
earliest of the Alfredian translations of the ninth century, the Old 
English version of Gregory’s Cura pastoralis, one comes upon several 
examples of this method. For instance, Uriah is referred to as David's 
“agenes holdes Segnes.’*° This practice was also prevalent during 
the early Tudor period. In translating, perhaps as early as 1504, 
the Latin life of Pico della Mirandola, More renders phanaticorum 
deliramata by “the rauing of bethlem people.”** But whereas no one 
could because of this rendering accuse More of ignorance of the 
Latin, Hervet might have been so accused for his translation of 
stipis by “halfpeny.” His note is not, therefore, as unnecessary as 
it might first appear. 


After this note there comes the most interesting part of the ap- 
pended matter. This I quote in full: 


{A good table for them that shall Adde/ to put or lay more to< 
rede this sermon/ and vnderstande nat Augmenteth/ inlargeth maketh 
Latin and frenche termes/ vsed in more[.] 
englisshe. Aduoutrice / a woman aduoutrer. 

Abandonyng is taken for mysus- 

{Ascribe/ to yeld or clayme to one. yng[.] 

Accompted/ cast or rekened. Arbitrement / wyll or opinion. 

Assembled[/] gethered to gether. Abiecte / lowe or outcast 

Attentyue/@ inwardly markynge. Accomplysshed / done or fulfylled. 

Abominable/ lothesome. Amplifieth/ maketh more large. 

Ancient / aged or olde. Aduocatrice / is a woman that pled- 

Accept/ to take or allowe. eth causes or matters. 

Angelicall / heuenly.b Brefely / soone or shortly. 

Affliction/ peyne or grefe. Benigne is he that well and worthily 


middle of a line of type: “And where as stipis is englisshed an halfpeny/ it 3 
nat of ignorance/ but bicause they vse in Eng. to gyue halfpens in almes.” 
In the 1531 (?) edition the list of errata is omitted and the Jast leaf commences 
with “A note to the reder.” 

*4The passage referred to is as follows: “Who so euer seketh commodites of 
this life, is blynd, is a begger, & in a patched cloke beggeth a halfe peny of the 
people” (L4v). 

“°Ed. H. Sweet, Pt. 1, E. E. T. S., O. S. 45 (1871), p. 35, 1. 23. C. Plummer 
cites several other examples in his Life and Times of Alfred the Great (1902), 
pp. 153f. For freedom in the OE rendering of monetary terms, see “pund” and 
“scilling” in J. Bosworth and T. N. Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (1928). 

“See The English Works of Sir Thomas More, ed. W. E. Campbell (and 
others), r (1931), 18. 

“7See ibid., p. 200 (n. to p. 16, E 10). 
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rewardeth. 

Bounte/ goodnes. 

Brute/ vnwytte dull or slowe. 

Blaspheme/ to speke yll or by leude 
sayeng to hynder ones honour. 

Concerneth[/] toucheth. 

Confounded/ troubled or all out of 
squared and order. 

Compelleth/ constrayneth by force. 

Comyt syn/ to do synne.¢ 

Calamite/ wretchednes or grefe. 

Comprehende/ perceyuef or vnder- 
stande. 

Confidence/ sure hope. 

Conquered/ got by fyght. 

Composicion/ a treaty. 

Crime/ synne blame or sklaunder. 

Commendacion/ preyse. 

Complecteth/ clyppeth conteyneth 
consydereth or remembreth. 

Clemency/ mercy or pite. 

Congregacion/ a company gethered. 

Conuersacion/ maner in lyuynge. 

Conferred/ one thinge laid to an 
other[.] 

Celebrate/ worshyp or honour. 

Carnall/ flesshye. 

Contemplacion/ diligent considera- 
tion[.] 

Conformite[/] semelynes or shappe. 

Contemne/ set at naught. 

Confisketh is whan a prince seson- 
eth on a mans goodes forfayted. 

Dedicate is a thyng done and gyuen 
by cause of honour. 

Direct/ to leade shewe or dresse. 

Distruction/ marrynge. 

Distinction/ difference or  diui- 
dyng[.]h 

Diuined/ demed or truly spoken as 
well of thynges present as past. 

Discipline/ lernynge. 

Difficile/ harde or vneasy. 

Deiecte/ cast or threwe. 

Depriued/ put from. 

Exciteth/ stereth vp! or awakeneth. 

Expedient/ profitable good necessary 
or behouefull. 

Expressed/ shewed playnly.j 

Eloquent/ fayre langaged. 

Effectuous or effectuall is hit that to 
do a thyng hath power and worketh 
moste.k 

Exhalte/ to prease vp on high. 

Expelled/ dryuen out. 

Erudite/ well lerned. 

Excellent / excedynge. 

Enterprise/1 taken on hande. 


Extolleth/ auanceth enhauncethm 
lyfteth vp or preyseth. 

Encountred/ met with. 

Excesse/ more than ynough. 

Enbraceth/ clyppeth. 

Employe/ exercise or put forth. 

Enuiron/ compasse or set" about. 

Eternall/ euerlastynge. 

Enormite/ out of measure. 

Felicite/ prosperite or welthe. 

Fornicacion/ hore hauntynge. 

Fugitiue/ vanysshynge lyghtly. 

Fruicion/ frutefull delyte. 

Fortifieth / strengtheth[.] 

Humayne/ is what that belongeth 
vnto® mankynde. 

Horrible/ dredefull or eresome. 

Humilite/ lowlynes or mekenes. 

Incredible/ vnneth to be beleued. 

Infinite / without ende. 

Interpretate/ expoundeP or declare. 

Iniury/ harme or wronge. 

Infamous/ yll named. 

Inhabitantis/ dwellers. 

Incontinent / shortly or by and by. 

Ineffable/ vnspekeable. 

Incomparable/ without pere. 

Iniquite / vnrightousnes/ wikednes[.] 

Infirmitees/ sickenes4 or diseases. 

Insolent/ vnwontt or vnused/ and 
is taken for proude presumptuousnes. 

Indurate/s made harde or hardned. 

Liberalite/t free or gentyll. 

Mortall is het that, muste dye. 

Misery / sorowe or wretchednes. 

Multitude/ moche folke gethered. 

Miracle/ a maruayle or a wonder. 

Mysticall/ figured. 

Mansions/ dwellynges. 

Magnifie/ to crake or boste 

Monyssheth/ warneth. 

Memory / remembrance. 

Mollifieth ’ soupleth tendreth or 
maketh softe. 

Necessites/ nedis. 

Odious/ hatefull. 

Obiecteth/ putteth casteth or layeth 
agaynst. 

Prohibeted/ let or forbyden. 

Prosecute is whan the mynde is bent 
towarde one to fauour hate or loue 
hym/ to folowe the same. 

Preceptes/ teachynges. 

Presumtuous is whan onev taketh 
vpon hym that he ought nat. 

Pondred/ wayed or consydered. 

Pestilent/ mischeuous. 

Perdicion/ losse. 
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Perpetuall/ styll or contynuall. 

Puissance/ myght or power. 

Parabol/ a similitude or lykenes. 

Preuent/ come or take fyrst. 

Procedeth/ holdeth on. 

Prescribeth/ lymytteth marketh or 
appoynteth before. 

’ Pleasant/ gaveW to ones mynde. 
Polluted[/] be durted. 
Preiudice/ harme. 

Profounde/ depe. 

Prodigall/ riottous. 

Rude/ vnierned. 

Redoundeth/ returneth. 
Reproche/ reprofe or blame.* 
Repeted/ rehersed or spoken agayne. 
Reconciled/ fauourably returned. 
Regarde/ beholde. 

Rapine/ robbery. 

Resisteth / withstandeth. 
Reduce/ to brynge in agayne. 
{Reclaymyng callyng agayne. ] 
Subtyle/ wyly. 


aAttentvuely 

bAngilical myndes heuenly myndes 
cAdded put or more layde to 
dthe square 

eCommyt to do syn is most vsed 
fComprehended/ perceyued 

&the kyng 

hseperance 

ivp om. 

jplayne 

kmoost worketh 

IEntreprised 

menhaunceth om. 

Nor set om. 

Slongeth to 


Superstitiousnes or superstition/ jsz 
vayne deuocion. 

Seriously / sadly or ernestly. 

Solemne/ customable. 

Satanas/ the dyuell/ whiche is to 
say an aduersary. 

Stablisshe / surely grounde[.] 

Sagasite/ quicke or@ crafty. 

Scarbet / in some places of Englande 
is called a dorre/ in som other places 
a shernebod/ it is lyke a humbullbee/ 
it is> blacke/ ite fleeth in the euenyng 
and falleth in beastis donge. 

Testimony / wytnes. 

Transitory / is itd that lyghtly goth. 

Temporall/ duryng a tyme. 

Uile/ lyttell worthe. 

Usurpe/ to take vpon. 

Ueritable/ true. 

Uiolate / breke. 

Uanquisshed / ouercome. 

[wordes conceyued the fourme 
of an othe taken.] 

"Finis. 


Pexpowne 
dsickenessis 

Tnat wont 
sIndurated 
tLiberal 

ujt 

Vis he that 
wPleasantly gayly 
xor blame om. 
Yextorcion 

zis om. 

aal 

bit is om. 

cit om. 

dis it om. 


Noticeable first is that almost all these words are still in use with- 
out having undergone any material change in form?’ or meaning,” 
and that many of them, besides, like accept and adde, have become 


indispensable components of our everyday vocabulary. 


In this list 


we find nothing similar to the short-lived, ornamental neologisms 
comprising the ‘“aureate language” of certain English authors of the 


28The following words are either obsolete or archaic: aduoutrice, aduocatrice, 
complecteth, confisketh. dedicate (adj.) difficile, deiecte, interpretete, monyssheth, 


satanas, stablisshe, scarbet. 


29The most conspicuous changes in meaning have been in composicion, conuer- 


sacion, conferred, conformite, and discipline. 


employe, and solemne. 


Note also abandonyng, arbitrement, 


ee 
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fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries.*” Hervet’s aim was not to 
parade his learning and verbal ingenuity by introducing “ouer curyous 
termes”! for a cultured few, but to provide a perspicuous transla- 
tion for all who could read. This also helps to explain the absence 
of that likewise misguided pedantry of diction encountered now and 
again in the writings of several early sixteenth-century humanists. 
Whereas the works of Fisher and Elyot contain many pretentious 
adoptions which were doomed to extinction, the words here glossed 
conform to the genius of English and possess a “lawfulness”*? con- 
ducive to permanence. In a treatise by Fisher we find defatygacyons,** 
a “hard” word which went out of use, according to the New English 
Dictionary, before the eighteenth century. In The Gouernour (1531) 
of Elyot adminiculation®* occurs three times, and this is but one of 
many obsolete derivatives of his own coining. In the “Proheme” to 
a somewhat later book of his, Elyot tells us that in The Gouernour 
he deliberately “intended to augment our Englyshe tonge.”*° Other 
contemporary authors, however, considered the employment of un- 
common loan-words an unavoidable necessity rather than an oppor- 
tunity to be welcomed. Among these was Lupset, who in A Treatise 
of Charitie, first published in 1533 and probably written about 1529, 
says: 


.. whan we be driuen to speake of thynges that lacke the names in oure tonge, 
we be also driuen to borowe the wordes, that we haue not, sometyme out of 
latin, sometyme out of greke, euen as the latin tonge doth in like necessitie 
borowe & take of other.*® 


Hervet too was more conservative in this matter. In running through 


30See J. C. Mendenhall, Aureate Termes, a Study in the Literary Diction of 
the Fifteenth Century (Univ. of Penn. thesis, pub. 1919). For a prose passage 
(perhaps by Skelton) containing many examples of this inflated diction, see 
Lathrop, op. cit., pp. 26f. 

31Caxton’s Prologue to the Eneydos (1490). Reprinted in The Prologues and 
Epilogues of Caxton, ed. W. J. B. Crotch, E. E. T. S., O. S. 176 (1928), pp. 107ff. 

32Bacon, Works (1863), vi, 119. 


33The English Works of John Fisher, Pt. 1, ed. J. E. B. Mayor, E. E. T. S., 
E. S. 27 (1876), p. 196. 


34Ed. H. H. S. Croft (1883), 1, 27, 48, 120. 


350f the knowledeg whiche maketh a Wise Man (1533). Quoted in G. H. 
McKnight, Modern English in the Making (1928), p. 98, a book to which I am 
much indebted. 


‘6Works of Lupset, p. 228, Ml. If. 
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this list we are not conscious, as we occasionally are when reading 
Elyot, of “straunge ynkehorne termes.’’** 

Another and perhaps a better indication of Hervet’s conservatism 
in diction is the frequency with which most of these words occur in 
the works of the humanists contemporary with him. In the twenty- 
four, small-octavo leaves of the English version®* of Erasmus’ Concio 
de puero Jesu, an anonymous and undated translation published in 
the 1530's, are as many as thirty. The moral treatises of Lupset 
contain a majority of them, as do the works of Fisher, Berners, and 
More. Practically all are in the first-printed English version (1533) 
of the Enchiridion militis Christiani, the translator of which was prob- 
ably Tindale.*° Only a very few are not recorded as occurring else- 
where in early Tudor literature,‘ and none, very probably, were 
originally introduced into the language by Hervet.4* A large num- 
ber of them, indeed, can be found in writings of the second half of 
the fourteenth century.*® 

Since most of these words are essentially simple and are often 
met with in other writings of the time, the broad reason for this 
glossary was obviously that a greater difference than is customary 
then existed between the familiar popular diction and even the less- 
pretentious diction of the contemporary literature. Part of our task, 
therefore, is to explain and account for this exceptional situation. 


37Thomas Wilson, The Arte of Rhetorique (1560; first published in 1553), ed. 
G. H. Mair (1909), p. 162. It is interesting to note that Wilson derides among 
other Latinisms the following words which occur in Hervet’s glossary: confidence, 
celebrate, extolleth, pondred. See ibid., p. 163. 

38Ed. J. H. Lupton (1901). 

39The colophon reads, “Imprynted at London in Flete-strete at the sygne of 
ye George by me Robert Redman.” Redman did not give this address until 
1530, and he died in 1540. See E. G. Duff, A Century of the English Book Trade 
(1905), p. 132. 

40See my article on this in PMLA, xix (1934), 460ff. 

41In addition to those listed in the next note, the following were perhaps the 
rarest (see N. E. D.): attentyue, angelicall, affliction, arbitrement, amplifieth, 
confisketh, interpretate, inhabitantis, ineffable, indurate, prosecute, prescribeth, 
scarbet. 

42The following are not recorded before 1526 in the N. E. D.: conferred (1528), 
superstitiousnes (1526), sagasite (1548). But conferred was used by Hyrde in 
1524 (see Foster Watson, op. cit., p. 171). Superstitiousnes, too, is in the English 
version (1533) of the Enchiridion (c4™), which version was probably written 
before 1523 (see the article referred to in note 40 supra). 

Note, e.g., the first five in the list: ascribe (1382, Wyclif), accompted (1362, 
Piers Plowman), assembled (1393, Gower), attentyue (c. 1374, Chaucer), abomi- 
nable (1366, “Maundeville”). 
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More particularly, however, we must determine why such a glossary 
does not appear in any of the somewhat similar works of the same 
general period,** inquiring wherein this translation differs in chron- 
ology and intention from most of the other vernacular writings of 
Hervet’s fellow-humanists. 


The student of the English language in the early decades of the 
sixteenth century must constantly bear in mind that until 1520 or 
thereabouts the humanists seldom used English for literary pur- 
poses. In the 1520’s they employed it more frequently, but often 
wi‘hout publishing. In the 1530’s, however, they often wrote English 
and usually published what was written. Also first published then 
were many writings of the 1520’s. Hence there are three stages to 
be marked. To place Hervet’s translation in this progression these 
will be briefly considered, with emphasis naturally given to the writ- 
ing and publication of religious books for popular edification. 

During the first fifty years or so of English printing the English 
humanists paid scant attention to the literary needs of the inerudite. 
Other than Linacre’s Latin translations of Galen, the older scholars 
of the neriod produced hardly anything in any language. What little 
they did write was, besides, practically always in Latin. And though 
their immediate disciples wrote more than they did, these disciples 
likewise chose to write in Latin. In Latin were More’s masterpiece, 
almost all of Colet’s extant works, and almost all of the literary 
works of Pace, Tunstal, Bullock, Wakefield, and Croke. Writing 
usually in a language incomprehensible to uncultured people,*® and 
usually too on subjects which though of international scope were of 
interest to only a small minority, most of these earlier classical schol- 
ars refused to do anything of importance toward satisfying a popular 
and insular need for contemporary English books providing religious 
inspiration and guidance. 

For such books a great demand certainly existed. From almost 
the beginning of printing in England the presses issued numerous 








‘4It should be noted that Tindale supplied his translation of the Pentateuch 
with tables expounding certain words not commonly used, many of which are 
biblical in character. Three of these words appear in Hervet’s list: dedicate, 
polluted, reconciled. See Tyndale’s Doctrinal Treatises. , ed. H. Walter for 
the Parker Society (1848), p. 419. 


The great exception to this and the accompanying generalization is, of course, 
the English controversial works of More, which start appearing in 1528 
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vernacular religious writings. In the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, however, with the sole exception of Fisher’s sermons and 
treatises,*® the most popular and deservedly popular of these books 
were not contemporary but of the fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries: the tracts of Rolle‘? and Hilton,’’ the sermon-book of 
Mirk,*® and to a lesser extent such anonymous and mediaeval pro- 
ductions as Dives und Pauper’ Moreover, though in addition to 
Fisher’s works we must also not forget such occasional translations 
as William Atkynson’s version (made at the request of Henry VII's 
mother, with the fourth Book supplied by her) of the De imitatione 
Christi (1503, 1504)°! and More’s The lyfe of lohan Picus Erle oj 
Myrandula, Etc. (c. 1510),°* the contribution of the humanists to 
this large mass of vernacular religious writings published before 1525 
may be regarded as practically nil. 

In the early 1520’s, however, a change begins to be discernible. 
About 1522 More wrote his unfinished treatise, Remember the last 
thynges (1557).°° By 1525 Lupset had probably completed or at 
least commenced his translations of Colet’s Oratio ad clerum in conuo- 
catione (c. 1531)°* and a sermon of St. Chrysostom’s (1542),°° and 


46The most read of these was his Treatise concernynge the fruytfull saynges 
of Dauyd. Seven editions are listed between 1508 and 1529 in the Short-title 
Cat. 


47The Short-title Cat. lists editions of his Contemplacyons in 1506 and 1520 (?); 
of his Remedy ayenst. . . temptacyons, in 1508 and 1519. 

48There are four printings of the Scala perfectionis between 1507 and 1533, and, 
either with it or separately, seven of The medled life. See R. W. Chambers, “On 
the Continuity of English Prose,” an introduction to Harpsfield’s Life of More, 
ed. E. V. Hitchcock, E. E. T. S., O. S. 186 (1932), pp. cxxiii. A treatise . . . of 
the song of angels was printed in 1521. (See The Cell of Self-Knowledge (1910), 
ed. E. G. Gardner, pp. 63ff.). 

49At least nineteen editions of his Festial appeared between 1483 and 1532 
(see Short-title Cat.). 

50The Short-title Cat. (nos. 19212ff.) lists editions of 1493, 1496, and 1536. 
For a discussion of this work see H. G. Pfander in The Library, 4th Ser., xv 
(1933), 299ff., and H. G. Richardson, ibid., xv (1934), 31ff. This dialogue was 
written shortly after 1400. 

51This went into six editions through 1525 or so (see Short-title Cat., nos. 
23955ff.). For Atkynson see The Imitation of Christ in the Translation of 
Richard Whytford, ed. Dom Roger Huddleston, (Orchard Books no. 6), London 
(1925), pp. vif. 


52Two early undated editions are described in The English Works of More, 
I, 206. 


53For the text see ibid., 1, 459ff. 


“For the Latin see S. Knight, Life of Colet (1724), pp. 273ff; for this 
English version, ibid., pp. 289ff., and J. H. Lupton, Life of Colet (1909), pP- 
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Tindale had already translated the Enchiridion militis Christiani 
(1533?)°° and was well advanced upon his version of the New Testa- 
ment (1525, 1526). By 1525, also, in addition to Margaret Roper’s 
version of the Precatio dominica (1525?)** still other religious works 
of Erasmus had probably been translated, though definite evidence 
of this is lacking.°* But while there is observable a decided turn 
toward English for religious purposes, the dates here appended indi- 
cate how little this change was at first reflected in the press. All 
or nearly all of these writings were to be published, but rarely until 
the 1530’s or even later. 


The major reason for the delayed publication of some of the 
vernacular religious writings of the 1520’s was probably the rigid 
censorship® necessitated by Luther’s attack upon the Church. This 
would appear to be true of Tindale’s version of the Enchiridion.© 
This reason cannot, however, be applied to all of them. Rather 
must emphasis be placed upon what seems to have been the general 
attitude of the humanists toward serving the people. Though they 
were now beginning to employ English they were frequently doing 
so with little eagerness to publish. More’s Remember the last thynges, 
for example, was apparently designed solely for reading in manuscript 
among a small and intimate circle.“' And when, toward the end of 
the decade, he began to write and publish his controversial works 
in English, he undertook this irksome duty only because the printed 
tracts of Tindale and others compelled the preparation and circula- 


293ff. For the dating of the Latin and English versions, and for the attribution 
of the translation to Lupset, see Life and Works of Lupset, pp. 1691. 
55See Life and Works of Lupset, pp. 166f. 
_ The query is inserted because we cannot be positive that the version pub- 
lished in 1533 was Tindale’s. Consult the article referred to in note 40 supra. 
57See supra, n. 19. 


: 8The English version of the Concio de puero lesu, for example, reveals an 
immaturity of diction and sentence-structure suggesting that it was written 
; the 1520’s or before. See the edition by J. H. Lupton already mentioned 
n. 38). 


5°Because of this censorship Berthelet got into trouble when he first published 
this translation by Hervet, with the result that the book was not allowed to be 
sold. This proscription was almost certainly due, however, to Berthelet’s failure 
to obtain official permission to print it rather than to any objection to the work 
itself. _Three other publications by Berthelet were similarly dealt with at the 
Same time (see Reed, op. cit., pp. 169f.). 

89See pp. 462ff. in my article referred to in note 40 supra. 

®1See The English Works of More, 1, 22f. 
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tion of tracts in answer to them. The original treatises of Lupset 
are also indicative of this same general attitude. They were written 
in the late 1520’s. Addressed severally to a nun, to a young man 
who had been his pupil, and to a servant of his friend Reginald Pole, 
they were probably composed with little intention of immediate or 
even ultimate publication,®” and they did not appear in print until 
some years after his death in 1530. Whether it was mainly because 
these men were discouraged by the difficulty of making themselves 
comprehensible to the common people or because they felt that ver- 
nacular publication was beneath their dignity as classical scholars, 
it is at any rate certain that they were as a rule little concerned 
with writing and publishing for the inerudite many. 


Hervet’s translation, on the contrary, was published soon after it 
was made. Reprinted in the 1530’s, it was to become but one of 
numerous simple, undoctrinal religious books which appealed to the 
common understanding and stimulated that unsacerdotal religious 
spirit pervading the broad movement of the English reformation. 
But when it was first issued it stood practically alone as a con- 
temporary work of its kind. 


It appeared when it did because of Hervet’s confident desire to 
make its influence widespread. This guiding motive may best be 
presented by quoting his own words. Believing the potential appeal 
of this sermon to be so universal “that. ther is no man but great 
frute gether he may out of it except he that thynketh that it maketh 
no matter whether he be dampned or saued,” he thought “it shuld 
be a good dede if . . . it were printed & spred abrode. And where 
as afore lerned men only dyd get out both pleasure and great frute 
in redyng of this boke nowe euery man as wel rude as lerned may 
haue this sermon of the mercy of god as common ynto him as ye 
mercy o! gow .t selfe is.”°* This definite though unassuming state- 
ment recalls the contemporary asseveration of Tindale to a learned 
divine out of sympathy with his determination to provide the people 
with a vernacular New Testament: “If God spare my life, ere many 
years I will cause a boy that driveth the plough shall know more 

62See G. C. Moore Smith in the Review of English Studies, 1v (1928), 443. 
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of the Scripture than thou doest.”°* Though Hervet’s words lack the 
animation of Tindale’s defiant ardor, they do not fail to convey 
an equally high sincerity of purpose. And they too herald the 
coming of a new era of popular enlightenment, for in his effort to 
serve “euery man as wel rude as lerned” Hervet was, like Tindale, 
a pioneer in the religious education of the English people. 


As these man perceived and as the almost immediate future was 
to prove, there was much to encourage such an effort. Thanks largely 
to the printing press, dialectal and orthographical differences between 
the literary and the spoken language were lessening. Since Caxton’s 
day, also, the reading public had been becoming larger and more 
truly representative of different social classes. A considerable num- 
ber of people could now read® and were ready to welcome any con- 
temporary vernacular books devoted to the simpler and more prac- 
tical side of personal religion. And for writings such as these, which 
appealed in a plain and straightforward manner to the moral and 
spiritual faculties of Christian men and women, there was available 
an adequate vocabulary. 


The long-established practice of adopting foreign terms had taken 
on added vigor during the century and a half prior to the publication 
of this translation. Many of these more recent borrowings had ap- 
peared, furthermore, in some of the literature already in print. In 
Berners’ translation of Froissart (1523, 1525), for example, are nu- 
merous adoptions glossed by Hervet; the first two hundred words 
of chapter one contain five of them.*® But the aristocratic readers 
for whom Berners primarily wrote were in general far more cultured 
than the “rude” people whom Hervet wished to include among the 
readers of this homely sermon. Though the latter were presumably 
acquainted with some of the printed literature, their reading must 
have been restricted to what constituted the usual output of the 





*#R. Demaus, William Tindale, ed. R. Lovett, n. d. (1922?), p. 86. 


"See J. W. Adamson, “The Extent of Literacy in England in the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries: Notes and Conjectures,” in The Library, 4th Ser., x, 
(1929), 163ff. Arguing from a passage in More’s Apology of 1533 (Works, 1557, 
Pp. 850), Adamson puts the number of those able to read as something more 
than half the population (pp. 171f.). 


““Asembled, ancient, enterprise, perpetuall, and procedeth. See the edition by 
G. C. Macaulay (1908), p. 1. 
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English presses. And because of the failure of most of the humanists 
to write to any extent in English and then to publish, this was 
predominantly mediaeval in matter and manner. Not only were the 
greater number of these books so simple in content and execution 
as not to require an extensive vocabulary of unfamiliar foreign de- 
rivatives, but the most popular of them were, as we have noted, of 
an earlier day, which meant that even though their original diction 
had in most instances undergone considerable modification in the 
course of time, it was still far from representative, when these books 
appeared in print, of the best English then extant. 

In the first five sermons of the much-read Festial®* of Mirk, for 
example, is only one of the words (miracle) in Hervet’s list, and 
very few of these words are to be found in Hilton’s Scale of Perfec- 
tion®® or in, again, the seven fourteenth-century treatises published 
by Pepwell in 1521.°° When, therefore, many works of the sixteenth- 
century humanists began to appear in English, works which inevit- 
ably reflected the knowledge and thought of the new age and demanded 
that advantage be taken of what progress had been made in vernacular 
expression, the more modern and extensive diction of these contem- 
porary books must have presented a formidable difficulty to many 
who were able to read a considerable portion of the literature already 
in print. For though most of these loan-words were not of very 
recent origin, they were now to be employed abundantly in numerous 
publications of wide appeal. And while for many readers this pro- 
fusion of unfamiliar words was not serious, in that having attended 
grammar school*® they had at their command enough Latin to enable 
them to solve the meanings of Latin and French borrowings, there 
were others, a large and constantly growing number, who knew how 
to read but who, lacking a knowledge of Latin, were incapable of 
such comprehension unless aid of some sort was provided. 

Though the De immensa dei misericordia was more modern in 
structure, tone, and emphasis than in theme or in intricacy of thought, 


687Ed. T. Erbe, Pt. 1, E. E. T. S., E. S. 96 (1905). 

SSEd. by an Oblate of Solesmes, with an introduction by Dom M. Noetinger 
(Orchard Books no. 13), 1927. 

69See The Cell of Self-Knowledge (supra, n. 48). 

*°For the teaching of Latin in the grammar schools see esp. The Vulgaria of 
Stanbridge and Whittinton, ed. Beatrice White, E.E.T.S., O.S. 187 (1932), pp. 
Xxxvii ff. 
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yet, since it was a recent work of the greatest humanist of the day, 
it required for its translation*! into English the most mature vocabu- 
lary then available. But with his readers’ needs in mind Hervet was 
unwilling to use unfamiliar terms without explaining what they meant. 
Though there were other methods of presenting this information,’? 
such as the frequent employment of coupled synonyms,** the best 
device was the simple one of appending a glossary. For in addition 
to being unobtrusively convenient when the sermon was being read, 
a glossary would help to attract readers to the book. It would be, 
in a sense, a gesture of cordiality. And in making such a gesture 
Hervet reveals the changing attitude of the humanists toward serving 
the “rude” people. Whereas before this the scholars generally appear 
to have regarded writing and publishing for the uncultured as either 
futile or an undignified concession which their erudition forbade them 
to make, Hervet not only writes and publishes with enthusiasm but 
even makes the further concession of providing this necessary assist- 
ance. This was both a new attitude and one that was soon to be 
fairly common.** 


In the last two editions, of 1533 and 1547, the glossary does not 
appear. In the 1530’s it was becoming less requisite, for with the 
presses now issuing many works containing these and similar words 
in great abundance, the literary vocabulary was to receive far greater 
dissemination than it had ever been given before. 


71See John Brende’s Preface to his translation of Quintus Curtius (1553): “. . . 
in a translacion a man can not alwayes vse is owne vaine, but shalbe compelled 
to tread in the aucthores steppis: Whyche is harder, and a more difficulte thynge 
to do, then to walke his owne pace” (A4V). Though this applies particularly 
to problems of structure, it is also true of vocabulary. 


72Sce esp. J. L. Moore, Tudor-Stuart Views on the. . . English Language, Halle 
(1910), pp. 83ff. 


“The word-pairs in Hervet’s translation are infrequent enough to be unob- 
trusive. Their parts are, besides, seldom synonymous, and when they are synony- 
mous they appear to have been combined with little or no thought of bringing 
together a familiar and an unfamiliar word. And though one member may help 
to explain the other, Hervet does not as a rule rely on this method alone, since 
he usually places in the glossary any unfamiliar word so combined (e.g., lowe 
and vyle, pestilent and cursed, diligent and attentiue). 


“Though it falls outside of our period, an instructive article about the motives 
which inspired later English translation is Louis B. Wright's “Translations for 
the Elizabethan Middle Class,” in The Library, 4th Ser., xmm (1932), 312ff. See 
also O. L. Hatcher, “Aims and Methods of Elizabethan Translators,” in Englische 
Studien, 44 Band, 2 Heft (Jan. 1912), pp. 174ff.; C. H. Conley, The First English 
Translators of the Classics (1927); and Lathrop, op. cit. 
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We are well aware that the English which was used extensively 
by the early humanists has become part and parcel of the language 
we write and speak today. We are also aware that its diffusion 
has been slow, and that it was particularly slow at first. Probably 
at no other time, indeed, was an extensive, non-technical English, 
essentially simple and straightforward, so bewildering to a large group 
of literate people as it was in the late 1520’s and early 1530's. 
Gradually, however, this literary English became assimilated. Much 
has rightly been made of the great influence the vernacular Bible 
and Prayer Book have exerted in educating the people in the lan- 
guage, an influence still at work. But when these books first ap- 
peared they could not have enjoyed the wide reading that was theirs 
if it had not been for such less-famous but also popular publications 
as the translations of certain writings of Erasmus. 

One of the first of these in point of time, in general excellence, 
and in popularity was this version by Gentien Hervet, and for these 
reasons alone it deserves an honored place among them. But it is 
Hervet’s chief distinction to have included a glossary. Whatever 
may have been its actual contribution to the education of his readers, 
its presence is an early and decisive indication of a new spirit among 
the humanists, and foreshadows the establishment of that scholarly 
diction which, making its way slowly from the learned to the rude 
people, eventually became not literary English, but English. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A 
CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By Louis I. Brepvoip 


University of Michigan 


This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, ar- 
ticles, and reviews published during the year 1935, together with some 
bearing earlier dates that were inadvertently omitted from previous 
bibliographies in this series. I am indebted to Professor Ronald S. 
Crane and Mr. Donald F. Bond for contributing the critical notes 
signed with their initials, and to Mr. George S. Wykoff for calling my 
attention to some earlier Berkeley items. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR=American historical review. 

Archiv=Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. 

Beiblatt=—Beiblatt zur Anglia. 

DVLG=Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistes- 
geschichte. 

EHR=Engilish historical review. 

ELH=ELH, A journal of English literary history. 

ES=Englische Studien. 

GRM=Germanisch-romanische Monatschrift. 

JEGP=Journal of English and Germanic philology. 

JMH=Journal of modern history. 

LM=London mercury. 

MLN=Modern language notes. 

MLR=Modern language review. 

MP=Modern philology. 

N & Q=Notes and queries. 

PMLA=Publications of ihe Modern Language Association of America. 

PQ=Philological quarterly. 

RAA=Revue anglo-américaine. 

RC=Revue critique. 

RCC=Revue des cours et conférences. 

RES=Review of English studies. 

RH=Revue historique. 

RHL=Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France. 

RHP=Revue d’histoire de la philosophie. 

RLC=Revue de littérature comparée. 

RSH=Revue de synthése historique. 

SP—Studies in philology. 

SRL=Saturday review of literature. 

TLS=Times literary supplement (London). 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


(Some special bibliographies will also be found listed under individual authors.) 


Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Volume xv, 
1934. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association, 
by Mary S. Serjeantson, assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. Cam- 
bridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1935. 


Annual bulletin of historical literature. No. xxiv, dealing with publi- 
cations for the year 1934. London: G. Bell, for the Historical 
Association, 1935. 

See especially pp. 33-37. 

Baugh, Albert C. “Annual bibliography for 1934: English language 

and literature.” PMLA, xi1x (1934). 
See especially pp. 1226-36. 

Beckwith, Frank. “‘Desmaizeaux’s Lethe.” TLS, April 18, 1935, p. 

257. 


A “ghost” book, included in Sir Leslie Stephen’s list of the publications of 
Desmaizeaux in the D. N. B. The title originated in the elder Disraeli’s mis- 
reading of his own notes. 


“A bibliography of philosophy, 1934.” Journal of philosophy, xxxu 
(1935), 450-504. 

An annual bibliography of philosophy. 

Black, Frank Gees. “A lady novelist of Colchester.” Essex review, 
XLIV (1935), 180-85. 

The author of The Brothers, Stage-Coach, and Lucy Wellers was, according 
to tradition, a Miss Smythies of Colchester. Cf. also corr. by F. G. Black in 
TLS, Sept. 26, 1935, p. 596. 

Boyce, Benjamin. “A Restoration ‘improvement’ of Thomas Dekker.” 
MLN, wt (1935), 460-61. 

Poor Robin’s visions (1677) based on News from hell. 

Bredvold, Louis I. “English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibli- 
ography.” PQ, xiv (1935), 142-80. 

Carlson, C. Lennart. “The Free Briton; or The Opinion of the People, 
and F. Walsingham’s Free Briton.” N & Q, cixtx (1935), 166- 
68. 

Case, Arthur E. A bibliography of English poetical miscellanies, 1521- 
1750. Oxford: Printed for the Bibliographical Society at the Uni- 
versity press, 1935. Pp. 397. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 10, 1935, p. 626. 
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Catalogue of specimens of printing types by English and Scottish 
printers and founders, 1665-1830. Compiled by W. Turner Berry 
and A. F. Johnson. With an introduction by Stanley Morison. 
Oxford: University press, 1935. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 22, 1935, p. 522, and in N & Q, cuxix (1935), 125-26. 

Chalk, E. S. “Circulation of XVIII-century newspapers.” N & Q, 
cLXIx (1935), 336. 

Dale, Cragsley. “The Glasgow periodical press in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” Scottish notes and queries, x11r (1935), 165-68. 

“Forty-second critical bibliography of the history and philosophy of 
science and of the history of civilization (to the end of Novem- 
ber 1934).” Isis, xxum* (1935). 

See especially pp. 504-25. 

Galbraith, V. H. An introduction to the use of the Public Records. 

Oxford: Clarendon press, 1934. Pp. 112. 


An introductory guide, which explains, by historical treatment, the present 
arrangement of the public records. 


George, Mary Dorothy. Catalogue of political and personal satires 
preserved in the department of prints and drawings in the British 
Museum. Vol. V, 1771-1783. London: Printed by order of the 
Trustees, 1935. Pp. xxxix+851. 


Rev. in TLS, March 14, 1935, p. 151, and by Leonard W. Labaree in AHR, 
XLI (1935), 336-38. 


Griffith, R. H. “Early editions of Lillo’s London merchant.” Uni- 
versity of Texas studies in English, No. 15 (1935), 23-27. 
Harbage, Alfred. “Elizabethan and seventeenth-century play manu- 

scripts.” PMLA, t (1935), 687-99. 
A valuable list, giving location of each manuscript. 
Harris, Brice. “Dorset’s poem On the young statesmen.” TLS, 
April 4, 1935, pp. 227-28. 
Argument for Dorset’s authorship. 
Harvey, F. Brompton. “An unknown translator of Erasmus.” TLS, 
June 20, 1935, p. 416. 
A translation of The Colloquies by “H. M., Gent.” in 1671. 
Higgs, Henry. A bibliography of economics, 1751-1775. (Prepared 
for the British Academy.) Cambridge: University press; New 
York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. xxii+742. 


Rev. by J. Bonar in Economic journal, XLV (1935), 720-23. 
Howarth, R. G. “Some additions to the poems of Lord Dorset.” 


MLN, t (1935), 457-59. 
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Joughin, G. L. “An Inchbald bibliography.” University of Texas 
studies in English, No. 14 (1934), 59-74. 

Lang, W. J. “Lancashire periodicals printed before 1801.” N & Q, 
cyxvimt (1935), 116-17. Corr. by R. S. B., ibid., p. 159. 

Lawrence, W. J. “The plates in Setile’s The Empress of Morocco,” 
TLS, July 11, 1935, p. 448. 

Peck, Lewis F. “Lewis’s Monk.” TLS, March 7, 1935, p. 148. Corr. 
by W. Roberts, idbid., March 14, p. 164; by E. G. Bayford, March 
28, p. 216; by Frederick Coykendall, April 25, p. 276. 

Ripley, Charles. Catalogue of the McAlpin collection of British his- 
tory and theology (1501-1700) in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in the City of New York. 5 volumes. New York, 1927-30, 


Makes more easily available to American scholars the resources of a very 
rich collection, which has been in process of formation for more than fifty years. 


Roberts, W. “L’Orphelin Anglois, 1769.” N & Q, cixtx (1935), 
368. 

Roberts, W. “A publisher’s stock-book, 1732.” TLS, Jan. 4, 1936, 
p. 20. 

“Schriftenverzeichnis fiir 1934.” Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik und All- 
gemeine Kunstwissenschajt, xxtx (1935), 350-400. 

An annual international bibliography on esthetics; for literature see pp. 366-79. 

Simpson, Percy. Proof-reading in the 16th, 17th, and 18:h centuries. 

Oxford: Clarendon press, 1935. Pp. xii+-251, with 20 facsimiles. 


Rev. by Geoffrey Tillotson in History, XX (1935), 168-69; by Hans Marcus 
in Deutsche Literaturzeitung ser. iii, VI (1935), 1821-26. 


Summers, Montague. A bibliography of the Restoration drama, Lon- 
don: Fortune press, 1935. Pp. 143. 
Cf. corr. by M. Summers in TLS, April 25, 1935, p. 272. 
Van Tieghem, Paul. “Histoire littéraire générale et comparée: dix- 
huitiéme compte rendu annuel.” RSH, vit (1934), 217-47. 
See especially pp. 224-42. 
Van Tieghem, Paul. ‘Un congrés international d’histoire liitéraire.” 
Revue bleue, uxxin (1935), 551-53. 
On the meeting in Amsterdam, September, 1935. 
The Year’s work in English studies. Vol. xtv, 1933. Edited for the 
English Association by Frederick S. Boas and Mary S. Serjeant- 
son. Oxford: University press, 1935. Pp. 387. 


Chapter IX, on the Restoration, by F. E. Budd, and chapter X, on the 
eighteenth century, by Edith J. Morley. 
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Il. THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


Bayne-Powell, Rosamund. English country life in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. London: Murray, 1935. Pp. 319. 


Rev. in TLS, March 28, 1935, p. 215; and by Paul Yvon in RAA, XIII 
(1935), 55-56. 


Bebb, E. D. Nonconformity and social and economic life, 1660-1800. 
Some problems of the present as they appeared in the past. Lon- 
don: Epworth press, 1935. Pp. 198. 


Rev. in TLS, Aug. 29, 1935, p. 532; by P. C. Gordon-Walker in Economic 
history review, VI (1935), 123-24. 


Biddulph, Violet. Kitty, Duchess of Queensbury. London: Nicholson 
and Watson, 1935. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 7, 1935, p. 826. 

Brown, Beatrice Curtis. The letters and diplomatic instructions of 
Oueen Anne. London: Cassell, 1935. Pp. 452. 

Rev. in TLS, May 23, 1935, p. 319. 

Bryant, Arthur. The letters, speeches, and declarations of Charles 11. 

London: Cassell, 1935. Pp. 368. 
Rev. in TLS, March 21, 1935, p. 167. 

Calendar of treasury books preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Introduction to volumes XI-XVII concerning the years 1695- 
1702. Prepared by William A. Shaw. London: H. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1934. Pp. dciv. 


Rev. by Cyrus H. Karraker in JMH, VII (1935), 75-76; by F. C. Dietz in 
AHR, XLI (1935), 131-32. 


Calendar of treasury books, January, 1693, to March, 1696. Vol. x, 
parts I, II, III, IV. Prepared by William A. Shaw. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1935. 

Calendar of treasury books, September 1, 1698, to July 31, 1699. Vol. 
xiv. Prepared by William A. Shaw. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1935. 

Catholic Record Society. London sessions records, 1605-1685. Edited 
by Dom Hugh Bowles. London: The Society, 1935. 

Churchill, Winston S. Marlborough: his life and times. Vols. 11 and 


Iv. London: Harrap; New York: Scribners, 1935. Pp. 364, 296. 


Rev. by Robert M. Lovett in New Republic, 83 (1935), 369; by Arthur Lyon 
Cross in SRL, March 16, 1935, pp. 545-47; by Violet Barbour in AHR, XLI 
(1935), 332-34. 


Davies, A. Mervyn. Warren Hastings, maker of British India. Lon- 


don: Nicholson and Watson, 1935. Pp. 582. 
Rev. in TLS, April 11, 1935, p. 234. 
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The diary and visits of John Yeoman to London in the years 1774- 
and 1777. Edited, with an introduction, by Macleod Yearsley, 
London: Watts, 1935. 

Notice in TLS, Feb. 7, 1935, p. 78. 
Dobrée, Bonamy. The letters of George III. London: Cassell, 1935. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 2, 1935, p. 685. 

Griffiths, O. M. Religion and learning: a study in English Presby- 
terian thought from the Bartholomew ejections (1662) to the 
foundation of the Unitarian movement. Cambridge: University 
press, 1935. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 14, 1935, p. 848. 

Hauser, Henri. “Crises de crédit et de spéculation en France et 
Angleterre au lendemain de la paix d’Utrecht.” Revue d'histoire 
moderne, Nov. 1935, pp. 435-39. 

Heckscher, Eli F. Mercantilism (first published in Swedish in 1931, 
translated from the German edition by Mendel Shapiro and re- 
vised by the author). 2 vols. London: Allen and Unwin; New 
York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 472, 424. 


Rev. in TLS, Jan. 4, 1936, p. 7; by Jacob Viner in Economic history review, 
VI (1935), 99-101; by T. H. Marshall in Economic Journal, XLV (1935), 716-19. 

Already accepted as a classic treatise on the subject, and important as a con- 
tribution to social history as well as to economic theory. 


Hertfordshire county records. Volume vit. Sessions books, 1752- 

1799. Hertford: Clerk of the peace, 1935. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 1, 1935, pp. 481-82. 

Higham, F. M. G. King James the second. London: Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 1935. Pp. 366. 

The diary of Robert Hooke, F. R. S., 1672-1680. Edited by Henry 
W. Robinson and Walter Adams. London: Taylor and Francis, 
1935. Pp. 552. 

Rev. in TLS, July 18, 1935, pp. 453-54; by G. N. Clark in History, XX 

(1935), 273-75. 

Hoskins, W. G. Industry, trade, and people in Exeter, 1688-1800. 
Manchester: University press, 1935. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 24, 1935, p. 662. 
A monograph of specialized nature, but dealing with a development which 
“reflected in a remarkable manner the transformations in the national economic 


life.” 

Joly, A. James Drummond, Duc de Perth (1648-1716). Paris: 
Economat des Facultés catholiques, 1935. Pp. 514. 

Jones, P. E., and Judges, A. V. “London population in the late seven- 
teenth century.” Economic history review, v1 (1935), 41-63. 
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Kirby, Ethyn Williams. “The Quakers’ efforts to secure civil and 
religious liberty, 1660-96.” JMH, vir (1935), 401-21. 


Kloeren, Maria. Sport und Rekord. (Kultursoziologische Untersuch- 
ungen zum England des 16. bis 18. Jahrhunderts.) (Ké6lner 
Anglistische Arbeiten, 23.) Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1935. Pp. iv+ 
294. 


Leslie-Melville, R. The life and work of Sir John Fielding. WLondon: 
Lincoln Williams, 1935. Pp. xv+323. 
Rev. by F. E. B. in MLR, XXX (1935), 553. 
MclIlwain, Charles H. “Whig sovereignty and real sovereignty.” An- 
nual report of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Let- 
ters, 1935, pp. 37-54. 


An illuminating examination of Whig theory of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries by an eminent scholar. 


MacInnes, C. M. England and slavery. London: Arrowsmith, 1935. 


Notice in TZS, March 7, 1935, p. 145; rev. by A. T. M. in History, XX 
(1935), 191-92. 


Mackenzie, W. C. Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1935. Pp. 372. 

Rev. by George Scott Moncrieff in Criterion, XIV (1935), 142-44. 

Martin, Martin. A description of the Western Islands of Scotland. 
With A late voyage to St. Kilda. Edited by D. J. Macleod. Stir- 
ling: Eneas Mackay, 1935. 

Rev. in TLS, March 28, 1935, p. 194. 
The Description was first published in 1703, and the Voyage in 1718. 

Mason, John E. Gentlefolk in the making. Studies in the history of 
English courtesy literature and related topics from 1531 to 1774. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania press; London: Milford, 
1935. Pp. xiv+393. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 19, 1935, p. 577. 


Michael, Wolfgang. Englische Geschichte im 18ten Jahrhundert. III 
Band. Das Zeitalter Walpoles. Berlin: Grunewald Verlag. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 31, 1935, p. 57. Corr. by Romney Sedgwick, Feb. 14, p. 92. 
A long-awaited installment of an important history. 
Newton, Theodore F. M. “William Pittis and Queen Anne journal- 
ism.” MP, xxxm (1935), 169-86. 


Petrie, Sir Charles. The four Georges. London: Eyre and Spottis- 
wode; New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1935. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 17, 1935, p. 650. 
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Phillips, P. A. S. Paul de Lamerie, citizen and goldsmith of London: 
a study of his life and work, A. D. 1688-1751. London: Batsford, 
1935. 


The subject of this work was the son of a Huguenot who had fled from 
France upon the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 


Radice, F. R. “The reign of Queen Anne.” History, xx (1935), 29-39. 

Survey of recent publications in this period. 

Roth, Cecil. ‘Charles II and the Jews.” Contemporary review, Cxtvm 
(1935), 721-28. 

Schoffler, Herbert. England das Land des Sportes. Eine Kulturso- 
ziologische Erkliarung. (Hefte zur Englandkunde, 9.) Leipzig: 
Tauchnitz, 1935. Pp. 86. 

Sitwell, Osbert, and Barton, Margaret. Brighton. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1935. Pp. 373. 

Rev. in TLS, March 14, 1935. p. 155. 

Surrey Quarter Session records. Volume vit. Order Book and Ses- 
sions Rolls, 1661-1663. Edited by Dorothy L. Powell and Hilary 
Jenkinson. County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, 1935. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 1, 1935, pp. 481-82. 

Sykes, N. Church and state in the eighteenth century. Cambridge: 
University press, 1934. Pp. xi+-455. 

Rev. by A. S. Turberville in History, XX (1935), 178-79; by W. T. Laprade 
in AHR, XLI (1935), 335-36; by J. M. Creed in EHR, L (1935), 720-22. 
Sykes, N. “Queen Anne and the Episcopate.”” EHR, v (1935), 433-64. 
Thomson, Mark A. “The age of Johnson.” History, xx (1935), 221-32. 

A survey of recent literature on the period. 

The Torrington diaries. Containing the tours through England and 
Wales of the Hon. John Byng (later fifth Viscount Torrington) 
between the years 1781 and 1794. Edited by C. Bruyn Andrews. 
Vol. 1. London: Eyre and Spottiswode, 1935. Pp. 430. 

Rev. in TLS, June 20, 1935, p. 387. 

Williams, Clare. “As others saw us, 1764.” Contemporary review, 
cxtvit (1935), 337-44. 

Winstanley, D. A. Unreformed Cantbridge: a study of certain aspects 
of the university in the eighteenth century. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity press, 1935. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 17, 1935, p. 643; in V & Q, CLXIX (1935), 322-23. 
Wright, Louis B. Middle-class culture in Elizabethan England. Chapel 

Hill: University of North Carolina press, 1935. Pp. xiv+-733. 


Although this volume deals with the preceding period, its theme makes it 
of importance to students of the eighteenth century. 
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The Wynne diaries. Edited by Anne Fremantle. Vol. 1, 1789-1794. 
Oxford: University press, 1935. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 9, 1935, p. 711. 


Ill. CURRENTS OF IDEAS AND LITERARY FORMS 


Allen, Robert Joseph. “Ned Ward and The Weekly comedy.” Har- 
vard studies and notes in philology and literature, xv (1935), 
1-14. 

Aubin, Robert Arnold. “Some Augustan Gothicists.” Harvard studies 
and notes in philology and literature, xvm (1935), 15-26. 

Aubin, Robert A. “Three notes on ‘Graveyard’ poetry.” SP, xxxm 
(1935), 103-09. 

Austin, E. M. The ethics of the Cambridge Platonists. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania dissertation, 1935. Pp. 86. 

Aykroyd, W. R. Three philosophers. London: Heinemann, 1935. Pp. 
xi+227, 

Rev. in TLS, March 7, 1935, p. 136; by A. F. Titley in History, XX (1935), 


999.9 
ale of Lavoisier, Joseph Priestley, and Henry Cavendish. 
Babcock, R. W. ‘The idea of taste in the eighteenth century.” PMLA, 
L (1935), 922-26. 
Comment on E. N. Hooker’s article in PMLA, June, 1934, with much supple- 
mentary information. 
Bader, Arno L. ‘The Modena troupe in England.” MLN, x (1935), 
367-69. 
A note on the commedia dell’arte players who visited England in 1678. 
Blomfield, Sir Reginald. Six architects. London: Macmillan, 1935. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 3, 1935, p. 608. 
A distinguished architect discusses among others, Wren and Bernini. 
Bond, Donald F. ‘“ ‘Distrust’ of imagination in English Neo-Classic- 
ism.” PQ, xtv (1935), 54-69. 
This “distrust,” the author says, was neither so great nor so fundamental as 


is frequently represented by modern scholars. The article should be a whole- 
some corrective. 


Borgman, Albert S. The life and death of William Mountfort. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University press, 1935. Pp. 221. 


Professor Borgman, whose volume on Shadwell is well known, has investi- 
gated further the famous actor of the period, William Mountfort, and written 
an account of. his life and death which he chooses to call “an extended footnote” 
to Cibber’s account of Mountfort in the Apology. The section devoted to the 
life becomes to a large extent a study in stage history, which Borgman knows 
intimately, and this feature of the volume will probably constitute its greatest 
value to many of his readers. The account of Mountfort’s death is not sub- 
stantially new, although Borgman publishes new documents which he thinks 
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may be depositions made by witnesses. The whole narration is fresh and vivid 
as well as decumented and scholarly, and one puts it down with a curious 


feeling of having been a contemporary witness of the sombre and exciting 
tragedy enacted so long ago. 


Malone, in his Life of Dryden, 1, 203-04, published a letter from Atterbury 
to Tonson, dated Nov. 15, 1687, in which Atterbury asked the publisher to 


speak to Mountfort for a copy of the “Oxford Prologue.” ‘This passage has 
escaped Borgman, and there is nothing in his volume to explain it. As the 
Act had been omitted at Oxford in 1686 and 1687, the prologue would seem 
not to have been recent. And the fragmentary records now available do not 
mention Mountfort’s acting at Oxford at all. 


Brodrick, J. The economic morals of the Jesuits: an answer to Dr. 


H. M. Roi 2. New York: Oxford University press, 1934. 


Freeman in American economic review, XXV_ (1935), 508- 


haum in AHR, XL (1935), 328-29. 





A refutation of Robertson’s “contention that it was the Jesuits rather than 
the Puritans who made nascent capitalism respectable by giving it religious en- 


couragement.” 


Davies, Cicely. “Ui picitura povsis.” MLR, xxx (1935), 159-69. 


A study of the parallelism in theories of poetry and painting 


Deane, C. V. .ispecis of eightcenth century nature poetry. Oxford: 


Blackwell, 1935. Pp. 145. 


Rev. in TLS, Jan. 4, 1936, pp. 1-2. 
Durling, Dwight L. Georgic iradition in English poetry. New York: 
Columbia University press; London: Milford, 1935. Pp. xii+-259. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 4, 1936, pp. 1-2 
Fanfan utore. Catholicisin, Protestantism, and captialism. New 
York: Sheed and \ 
Fran 2, R.W. The English iraveller and the movement of ideas, 1660- 
173 Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska press, 1934. 


T a: . 1 . ? >? 
(University studies, 32-33.) 


The subject of the influence of travel literature on ideas in France has been 
presented in a number of well-known works by Lanson, Chinard, and Atkinson. 
This study by Frantz is the only extended publication so far to attempt to 
survey the parallel developments in English thought. Frantz has been judicious 


in his claims for the influence of the voyage literature, and perhaps most in- 
portant of all, he has always observed that the voyagers were not originators 
of ideas, but merely provided illustrative material which served to enhance ideas 


already circulating. 
Funke, Ott d } ay, i spaleren 18. Jahrhundert. 
Bern: Francke, 1934. Pp. 162. 
Rev. by Ants Oras in MLN, L (1935), 405-06. 


Fynmore, A. H. W. “English provincial playhouses in the eighteenth 
century. N « ) LXvit (1934), 355 
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Green, C. C. Neo-classic theory of tragedy in England during the 
cighteenth century. (Harvard studies in English, x1.) Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University press, 1934. Pp. x+245. 

Notice in TLS, April 11, 1935, p. 246. 


Green, F.C. Miiue’: @ critica! survey of French and English literary 
ideas in ihe eighteenth century. London: Dent, 1935. Pp. x +489. 
Rev. in TLS, March 7, 1935, p. 139; by P. Mansell Jones in LM, XXXI 
(1935), 494-95. 
van Gunsteren, W. F. Kelvinismus und Kapital/smus. Ein Beitrag zur 
Erkenntnis der Beziehungen zwischen kalvinistischer Sozial-Ethik 
und kapitalistischem Wirtschaftsgeist. Amsterdam: Nordholland- 
sche, 1934. Pp. 239. 
Rev. by C. Brinkmann in Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsges- 
chichte, XXVIII (1935), 293-98. 
The letters and writings of George Frideric Handel. Edited by Eric 
H. Miller. London: Cassell, 1935. Pp. vili+98. 
Rev. in TLS, March 7, 1935, p. 137. 


Jansen, Hildegard. Die soziologische Selbsicharakteristik des Adels in 


der Restaurationskomédie. Bonn, 1934. Pp. vili+75. 


Lamprecht, Sterling P. “The role of Descartes in seventeenth century 
England.” Siudies in the history of ideas, Vol. 11. Columbia 
University press, 1935, pp. 181-240. 

Professor Lamprecht has long been known as a student of English thought 
in the seventeeth century and his essay will be of general interest to the 
specialist in literature as well as to philosophers, for whom it is primarily in- 
tended. He makes a good deal of what he calls the Scepticism of Descartes, 
which he seems to regard as something distinct from Pyrrhonism, and which he 
thinks was an important influence on both Glanville and Locke. One hesitates 
to challenge statements by Professor Lamprecht in this field but his accoun 
would have been better balanced if he had recognized explicitly that the seven- 
teenth century was pervaded by a scepticism quite distinct from the Cartesian; 
Glanville, at least, shows definitely the influence of Sextus Empiricus, Montaigne, 
and Charron, as well as of Descartes. A curious, and rather unfortunate slip 
(p. 183) attributes the Telluris theoria sacra to Gilbert Burnet, instead of to 
Thomas. 


Lange, Victor. Die Lyrik und ikr Publikum im England des 18. Jahr- 
hunderis. Eine geschmacksgeschichtliche Untersuchung iiber die 
englischen Anthologien von 1670-1780. Weimar: Boéhlau, 1935. 
Pp. 117. 

Lovett, David. “Shakespeare as a poet of realism in the eighteenth 
century.” ELH, 1 (1935), 267-89. 
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Lovejoy, Arthur O., and Boas, George. Primitivism and related ideas 
in antiquity. With supplementary essays by W. F. Albright and 
P. E. Dumont. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins press, 1935. Pp, 
xlli+-482. 

This work, which is the first volume of a Documentary history of primitivism 
and related ideas, to be brought down to modern times in further volumes now 
in preparation, may safely be called epoch-making in the history of the subject. 
Even a superficial glance through its pages will bring home the fact that these 
ideas in the eighteenth century cannot be understood apart from their manifesta- 
tions in Greek and Latin writings of antiquity. 


Macaulay, T. C. “French and English drama in the seventeenth cen- 
tury: some contrasts and parallels.” Essays and studies by mem- 
bers of the English Association, xx (1935), 45-74. 

Matthews, William. “The Lincolnshire dialect in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” N & Q, cixtx (1935), 398-404. 


Matthews, William. “London slang at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century.” N & Q, cixvimt (1935), 416-18, 439-41, 454-56. 
Matthews, William. ‘Sailors’ pronunciation in the second half of the 
seventeenth century.” Anglia, L1x (1935), 193-251. 

Mayo, T. F. Epicurus in England, 1650-1725. Dallas, Texas: South- 
west press, 1934. Pp. xxvili+237. 

McKeon, Richard. “Renaissance and method in philosophy.” Studies 
in the history of ideas, Vol. 11, Columbia University press, 1935, 
pp. 37-114. 


A very interesting and arresting study, not only of the concept of the 
“Renaissance,” but also of the general problems of method in the history of 
ideas. Our histories, the author contends, have been carrying on essentially 
a philosophical ‘debate, each historian, however purely descriptive he may con- 
ceive his aim and method to be, never succeeding in disentangling his own 
philosophical ideas from the pattern which he gives to the past. And _ thus 
“the interpretation of the Renaissance as a whole, its character and limits, the 
fact and manner of the intellectual rebirth, its differences from the Middle 
Ages which it named and criticized, its relation to the Reformation and the events 
which have followed since the sixteenth century, all betray history as disguised 
philosophy” (p. 43). The remedy for this situation, according to the author, 
can not be found in further refinement of scientific techniques in_ historical 
study, but only in facing the fact that philosophical questions must be treated 
philosophically before they can be understood in their historical relations. What 
he gives us in this study is therefore, in his own words, an_ illustration of 
“the assimilation of questions of historical truth into questions of philosophic 
truth” (p. 49). 

The study of the attitudes of Abailard, Erasmus, and Luther toward the 
methods of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, forms the subject of the essay 
proper. The transition from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance is thus 
presented as “the transformation which knowledge and action have undergone 
as a result of the shifting places of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic” (p. 105). 
And the study concludes with a return to the problem of methods and a ft 
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assertion of the necessity of dialectic in any historical study that raises philo- 
sophical problems. The whole essay, so the author concludes by saying, “is itself 
an illustration once more of Abailard’s favorite quotation from Cicero, that all 
controversies are concerned with writings or reasons, but ultimately the con- 
troversies concerning writing are controversies about reasons” (p. 114). 


Meinecke, Friedrich. ‘Die englische Praromantik des 18. Jahrhunderts 
ald Vorstufe des Historismus.” Historische Zeitschrift, cum 
(1935), 256-85. 


Monk, Samuel H. The sublime: a study of critical theories in XVIII- 
century England. New York: Modern Language Association of 
America, 1935. Pp. 252. 


This is a competent and useful book. The writer has explored with great 
thoroughness the mass of eighteenth-century writings in which the topic of the 
Sublime is discussed; he has neglected few if any important texts; and he has 
shown judgment in subordinating merely incidental or unoriginal treatments of 
the idea to those discussions which because either of their fulness of analysis 
or of their influence on later writers may be said to constitute the essential 
events in its history. Except in a too-brief section of his chapter on “The 
Sublime in painting” he makes no effort to show the effects of the critical 
theorizing he has studied on the contemporary production of works of art, but 
he has provided ample materials for any future historian of eighteenth-century 
verse or fiction who may be interested in tracing the responses of poets or 
novelists—made all too often at the expense of the integrity of their art—to 
the new taste for the “great” and the “terrible” in description and incident. 

I have only one reservation of any importance: Monk does not, I think, dis- 
tinguish with sufficient sharpness between two essentially distinct, though re- 
lated, aspects of the story he tells. The distinction can be made in terms of 
the major preoccupations of the writers whose successive publications make 
up the narrative of the book; it forces itself on the attentive reader as he 
attempts to adjust his understanding of what was being done by critics like 
Dennis, the Warton brothers, Lowth, Young, Reynolds, Duff (to name only a 
few) to his understanding of the approach exemplified by writers like Hume, 
Akenside, Baillie, Burke, Gerard, and Reid. Both groups of writers had in 
common, to be sure, as the central term of their discussions, the word “Sub- 
lime,” and there was naturally as we shall see, much interaction between them. 
Nevertheless, it is indispensable to clear thinking about the whole matter to 
recognize that the two lists of names represent in general two different lines 
of development related in different ways to the criticism of both the past 
and the future. 

For the writers in the first list the “Sublime” was in the main the “Sublime” 
of Longinus, i.e, that quality, difficult to define but easily detectable by sensi- 
tive minds familiar with the great masterpieces, which gives distinction to 
works of literature and plastic art; and their typical procedure, like that of 
Longinus himself, consisted in viewing works in terms of the mental powers— 
the genius, imagination, creative energy—of their authors and in determining 
their value by reference to the quality of the soul that shines through them 
or through particular passages or parts of them. It was essentially a rhetorical 
approach, and in that respect it harmonized fundamentally with the approach 
implicit in most of the criticism which Monk calls “neo-classical”; the difference 
—and it is an important one—lay in the circumstance that whereas the pre- 
occupation of a critic like Boileau in the Art poélique was with the “thought” 
of the poet’s audience, that of the Eighteenth Century Longinians was with the 
“thought” of the poet himself; the tendency of the first type of criticism was 
to subject the work to the audience through an insistence on the need of con- 
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formity to good taste, rules, traditions as a condition of pleasing; that of the 
second was to subordinate the audience to the artist as an exalted being whom 
not to admire is to confess oneself lacking in taste and sensitivity. On the one 
hand, there is Boileau’s declaration, in the preface to the 1701 edition of his works, 
that the poet achieves greatness by expressing justly the thoughts already 


yossessed by a majority of his readers; on the other hand, there is the convic- 
I , j ) 


tion stated by an anonymous essayist in Dodsley’s Museum in 1747 (No. 34, 
p. 282) that the greatness of the major English poets, Chaucer, Spenser, 











1€ 
Shakespeare, and Milton, lies precisely in th imm« superiority to the times 
in which they lived. The history of English literary criticism between 1660 and 
1800 can be interpreted, without too much over-simplification, as a gradual 
shift from the one of these rhetorical poles to the other, with results that 
were to be reflected in the of critical effort in the next century, 
from Coleridge and Hazlitt throu ar idleton Murry: 


Arnold and Swinburne to Mi 
in spite of the neglect of Longinus after 1800, it was the spirit and method 
of Peri Hupsous that continued 

The distinctive thing about the writers in the second list was that they 
istic art but in 





sought the “Sublime” not primarily in works of literature or p 

















natural objects of one kind or another, and more particularly in the states of 
mind which such o s have the power to induce in spect r ugh 
their vocabulary was borrowed in part from inus, their essential preeccupa- 
tions separated them sh y from that ancient rhetorician and his mo 
s; their characteri subject-matter was not compositions and 
“the pleasures of the imagination’—the varied responses of me 

to stimuli from the outer world; they were psychologists u 7 
emotions, not critics investigating the. sources of high excellence in 

therefore somewhat confusing to find them treated, in Monk’s account, 

they formed part of the same narrative juence as the riters of a more 
purely Longinian sort, distinguished from these mainly in ing slightly more 
modern and progressive in their approach. Nor can one be entirely satisfied 
with th ten Monk gives of the effect which their ulations had on 
criticism pro] in the eighteenth century. That effect was certainly not, as 
he supposes (e.g., p. 85), to emancipate criticism from “rules” and the distinc- 
tion ¢ vles; it was merely to provide a new basis upon which rules for pleas- 
it ii could cted, difier i stan t ¢ from the rules 
of B il u of essent I th same ( | S$ this new art 
p ie th tt of Thomson to Mallet loted on | vealing 
pecim He if 1 could i i sketch of tl leluge, what m ‘ct- 
li no! le? tbli ni must { i i \ I i ‘ 

i ne i t m<¢ ki } OI ar m t i und | t! ] rij 

of the neo-clas All der f poetry feel sublim I t the « 

tion of sublime objects of nature or history; the d i h an o 
therefore if you wish to b to your readers, 1 iption 

Cf. Horace: Old men Iil noral mexim hen if vou wis! lay to 
please old men in some moral I And ‘“Subl ! » char- 
acter of your pi wh | decorum it \ an 
? Only tl ! h r tiful pic- 
t | t 1\ “el } } int nd 
the “forcible’ nd the re defined more exclusively than in terms of 
the kinds of objects in nature t description of which wi!l produce in readers 


the emotional effects appropriate to each. In spite of the constant recurrence 
in such discussions of the word “sublime,” all this is far enough removed from 
nian approach gut the eighteenth-century Longinians them- 





th: proper Long 
selves did not escape the contagion of the new pvchological aesthetics. Of 
what sort are the elevated conceptions and emotions in the poet which consti- 
tute the most important sources of the sublime in writing? Longinus did not 
say, and it is one of his merits that he left the matter vague. But many of 
his modern disciples, from Dennis on, had no such scruples about definition. 
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The great writer is one who thinks about things —‘“Gods, Daemons 
Hell, Spirits and Souls of Men, Miracles, Prodigies, Enchantments, Witchcraft, 
Thunder, Tempests, raging Seas. Inundations, Torrents, Earthquakes, Volcanoes, 
Monsters, Serpents, Lions, Tygers, Fire, War, Pestilence, Famine, etc.’—. feels 
the pleasing terror which such objects inspire, and imparts his thoughts and emo- 
tions in words. For how much bad criticism—and poetry—this degraded kind 
of Longinianism was responsible in the eighteenth century and after I need 
not say.—R. S. C. 


More, P. E., and Cross, F. L. Anglicanism: the thoucht and practice 





of the Church of England, illustrated from the religious literature 
Oi t * seventeenth century. Lo don: oo I oo, ee 1 Js ] 1. 


Rev. in TLS, June 20, 1935, p. 390; by 


(1935), 115-18; by Evelyn Underhill in LA, 





Nicolson, Marjorie. “Milton and the te! * ELH, u (1935) 


4 s As Aa ahca “ 4 i ‘ as ai , 4 oJ « * 
1-3? 
a . . . on , . ’ } cae | 
Nicolson, Marjorie. “The ‘new astronomy’ and English lit r- 
3 . r) — { >= 499 
] oF , SEAL (1' }, 425-0 





\,T Q a ’ 1 ( 5 
i Miss Nicolson has begun tl i t H 
eX ration of tl nfluence of 1 tel ! 
he us imagination of England I 
tel ( hich bring the subject down to Milton, will p I ( 
by ot which wiil deal more specifically with t | 
I tudy oi the microscope begins, of « ith the lat 
\ nth century Miss Nicolson is not primarily con 
in the history of science, but with the effect the experience with the new “opti 
I I sh imagination. The material she h thered 
its wide range, its importance, and its pertinence. Her d Milton i 
a fine commentary on the remark she quotes from David } 
speare lived in a world of time, Milton in a universe of spa Paradise Lost 
\ ly written by a man who retained Vivi 
th f Even where Mil tt P 
e} I t conception an awe-inspiring s of vast that we d 
not ul treatment oi eres In the 4 
the 3 ( ve learn that it was 1 only a new tool fe tists, ] 
becar e popular playthings of the eighteenth cent 
ponderee ing one for Stella he marvels revealed bv it med then t on- 
firm soi the favorite doctrines of the age, such as that t} roducti of 
tun rT perfect than those of Art (the finest 
microscope appears very imperfect compared with the details of the wings of a 
butter4 tl completene of the scale of being appeared rr} i 
inception than ever before; and with a new nse of the mysteriousness and 
complexity of the minutest object, the idea almost inevitably foll that God 


Is revealed even in the smallest particle of his creation. One may speculate 


as to whether Blake would ever have written his line about sceing Infinity in 
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a grain of sand had it not been for the revelations of the microscope, which 
had already made the idea something of a commonplace; Henry Brooke an- 
ticipated Blake in his poem Universal Beauty, and Miss Nicolson quotes two 
somewhat similar passages from Traherne (p. 83) and Algarotti (p. 45). The 
idea suggests itself that the microscope may have stimulated the characteristic 
modern development of the imagination in the direction of pantheism. 


Nitchie, Elizabeth. ‘“‘Longinus and the theory of poetic imitation in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century England.” SP, xxxn 
(1935), 580-97. 


By a happy circumstance, this essay appears in the same year with Monk’s 
volume on The Sublime, and supplements this work by presenting evidence of 
the influence of Longinus on another aspect of literary theory. 


Nolte, Fred O. Early middle class drama, 1696-1774. (New York 
University Ottendorfer Memorial Series of Germanic Monographs, 
xIx.) Lancaster, Pa.: Lancaster press, 1935. Pp. vi+-213. 

Noyes, Robert Gale. Ben Jonson on the English stage, 1660-1776. 
(Harvard studies in English, xvu.) Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity press, 1935. Pp. 350. 

Noyes, Russell. ‘Drayton’s literary vogue since 1631.” Indiana Uni- 
versity studies, xxi1 (1935), 1-23. 

Parsons, Talcott. ‘“H. M. Robertson on Max Weber and his school.” 
Journal of political economy, xuiit (1935), 688-96. 

On the dispute regarding the relation of religion and the rise of capitalism. 
Peyre, Henri. Quw’est-ce que le classicisme? (Essai de mise au point.) 

Paris: E. Droz, 1933. Pp. 229. 

Rev. by F. J. Tanquerey in MLR, XXX (1935), 251. 

This little volume, which was unfortunately not noted here when it first ap- 
peared, makes no pretension either to profundity or originality. But in spite of 
the modesty of its aims, it may prove of great service to many a reader who has 
lost his sense of direction in this very tangled subject. Peyre presents his 
survey from a point of view frankly French, and gives a running criticism of 
the various theories which he summarizes. He is, moreover, familiar with the 
classical tendencies in the French and English literature of our own day, which 
in themselves are not easily understood apart from the earlier classical period, 
and which in turn are rich in stimulus and suggestion to the student of the 
classicism of the seventeenth century. 

Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘The Restoration stage in newspapers and Journal, 
1660-1700.” MLR, xxx (1935), 445-59. 


A collection of notices and announcements, many of them from The Gentle- 
man’s journal. 


Seaton, Ethel. Literary relations of England and Scandinavia in the 
17th century. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1935. Pp. xvi+384. 


Smith, Dane Farnsworth. “Plays about the theatre in England from 
The Rehearsal in 1671 to the Licensing Act in 1737.” Harvard 
University summaries of theses, 1934, pp. 335-37. 
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Snodgrass, A. E. “The best actor in the world.’ Cornhill, December, 
1935. 
On Thomas Betterton. 
Stedman, Ralph E. “The ethics of William Wollaston.” Nineteenth 
century, August, 1935. 
Summers, Montague. The playhouse of Pepys. London: Kegan Paul, 
1935. Pp. xvi+485, with 24 collotype plates. 


Rev. in TLS, July 11, 1935, p. 444; by Bonamy Dobrée in Criterion, XIV 
(1935), 152-55. 


Thielke, Karl L. F. Literatur- und Kunstkritik in ihren Wechselbezie- 
hungen. Ein Beitrag zur englischen Aesthetik des 18. Jahrhun- 
derts. (Studien zur englischen Philologie, txxxtv.) Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1935. Pp. 125. 


This work is somewhat obvious in both theme and treatment, but it is 
written with judgment and it assembles a good deal of pertinent illustrative 
material. It might serve as a useful introduction to some aspects of the 
esthetics of the century. 


Tietje, Hans. “Le style Baroque.” Revue de snythése, rx (1935), 
116-22. 

Ustick, W. Lee, and Hudson, Hoyt H. “Wit, ‘mixt wit’, and the bee 
in amber.” Huntington Library bulletin, No. 8, October, 1935, 
pp. 103-30. 

A study in the varying conceptions of Wit in the seventeenth century. 

Van der Veen, H. R. S. Jewish characters in eighteenth century Eng- 
lish fiction and drama. Groningen, Batavia: J. B. Wolters, 1935. 
Pp. 308. 

Wallerstein, Ruth C. “The development of the rhetoric and metre of 
the heroic couplet, especially in 1625-1645.” PMLA, t (1935), 
166-209. 


An important contribution to a subject which has long been in need of re- 
examination. It supplements the essay by George Williamson on the related 
subject of the rhetorical pattern of Neo-classical wit. 


The twenty-second volume of the Walpole Society, 1933-1934. Vertue 
note books. Oxford: Printed for the Walpole Society by John 
Johnson at the University press, 1935. 

Rev. in TLS, April 25, 1935, p. 269. 

The twenty-third volume of the Walpole Society, 1934-1935. The 
drawings and sketches of John Robert Cozens. A catalogue with 
an historical introduction. By C. F. Bell and Thomas Girtin. 
Oxford: Printed for the Walpole Society, 1935. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 2, 1935, p. 689. 
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Walter, H. B. “Some English antiquaries.” 


We 


Wells, Mitchell P. ‘Some notes 


ber, Carl August. 
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Transactions of the Royal 

Society of literature, x11 (1934), 77-108. 

Bristols Bedeutung fiir die Englische Romantik 
(Studien zur englischen 

1935. Pp. xv-+304. 


Deutsch-Englischen Bezichunge 


Halle: Niemeyer, 


und dit 
Philologie, LXXxIx.) 
on the early eighteenth century pan- 


tomime.” SP, xxx (1935), 598-607. 


‘helan, Sister M. Kevin. £7 M2 ‘ish poe.ry of the eight- 


centh century (1700-17; Washineton, D. C.: The Catholic 


University of America 


Whitney, Lois. Primitivisy: and the idea of progress in English popu- 


Baltimore: The Johns 


v. by M. E. Prior in (P, XXXVI (1935 99-101 in Wouist, XLV 
153; by F. E. B MER, XXX (1' 5 


Wild, Friedric a Problem des Barocks in der Englischen Dich- 


i [ i 5 i ) 
l } ( p ] ] al l 
Me ae 5-51. 
I ble stu in the orig re N S t the 
y Ruth W in not i 
ison Vor ign ) N \u S idies 
j { { 75 5 
if f ] hy is SIX- 
i a ! h centur-es. With codperation of F. Danne- 


ann and A ace. London: Allen and Unwin, 1935. Pp. 


1 de Breta , xiit (1935), 204-26 


hh ih e of the Wren Society, 193 Oxford: Printed for 
the V ciety at the University pre 1934. Pp. 124-+lxiv. 
Rey TLS, Jan. 10, 1935, p. 18 
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IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 
(See also Alexander Pope) 


Fawcett, J. W. “Addison of Mauds Meaburn. 
194, 
On Gulston Addison, Joseph’s brother. 


N & Q, cixrx (1935), 


Greenough, Chester Noyes. “Did Joseph Add 


lison write The Play- 
house?” Harvard siudics aiid notes in philology and literature, 
xvit (1935), 55-066. 


1,3; 


Thorpe, Clarence DeWitt. “Addison and Hutcheson on the imagina- 
n.” ELH, 1 (1935), 215-34. 

This rticle undertakes to show that Hutcheson, however close to 
bury he may be in ethical point of view, is in aesthetics more indebted to 
Addison, particularly with regard to the “pleasures” of the imagination. Pro- 
fessor Thorpe demonstrates that Hutcheson read and admired Addison’s Spec- 
tator essays. He then proceeds to show that instead of Shaftesbury’s conception 
f beauty as “an imagined harmony and excellence, indissolubly connected with 
‘e-established ideas of moral good and truth,’ Hutcheson follows Addison in 
“only a natural response of a nervous organization so constituted 
by the creator as to experience pleasure upon the perception of certain objects.” 
; cle is to be valued not only for its lucid analysis of the aesthetic ideas 
of Addison and Hutcheson but also for its appraisal of the relative positions 
of Shaftesbury and the followers of Locke. Two minor points perhaps deserve 
mention ». 225: Addison’s view of imagination as lying midway between 
sense and the understanding was not specifically founded on the sensational 
psychol of Locke; it was a prevalent view, deriving ultimately from Ari 

, J soos 


Shaftes- 

















totle (De anima iii). See e.g., Charron, Of wisdom, t1 G. Stanhope (2nd 
ed., London, 1707). I, 74-75; F. Loryot, Les secrets mora (Paris, 1614), pp. 
( Pm Pl vault, The use of passions, trans. Henry Cary (London, 1649), 
pp. 12-15; Louis de la Forge, Traité de l’esprit (Amsterdam [1669]), p. 284; 
Walter Charleton, Natural history of the passions (London, 1674) pp. 49-67. 
P. 234: Would not the popularity of the Spectator essays alone, guarantee a 
diffusi of Addison’s ideas throughout the eighteenth centurv, without the 
aid of Hutcheson?—D. F. B. 

Th , Clarence DeWitt. “Two Augustans cross the Alps: Dennis 


nd Acdison on mountain scenery.” SP, xxxtr (1935), 463-82. 





I ( (; is tl] fir t ¢ rhte nth writer te ilNit I i itv 
in Ic ly modified as sch s like R. D. Hav and 
C. A. I | evidence of appreciation for rugged scenery from 
th ‘niury. Professor Thorpe presents the case for two 

tive ne John Dennis and Joseph Addison. The former, 


of 21 Octeber 1688, describes in some detail his crossing of the Alps 
delightful Horrour, a terrible Joy,” in the experience. The 

om Addison is more extensive: the Letter from Italy to Halifax (1703), 
rks on Italy (1705), the two well-known letters to Wortley Montague 
to Wood (1703), and finally various passages in the Spectator and 
Tati: From these Thorpe draws’ a number of passages which show Addison’s 
interest in “huge precipices of naked rocks” and “rude prospects.” “Individ- 
ually and isolated,” Therpe concludes, “perhaps these remarks would be of 
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small importance, but viewed collectively, in connection with all Addison had to 
say showing appreciation of mountains, they become impressive” (pp. 477- 
78). This is true; such a collection of evidence should make the future his- 
torian pause before dismissing Addison as one who only tolerated wild and 
rugged scenery. At the same time, a reading of the Remarks hardly warrants 
the conclusion that Addison was very deeply moved by scenery of any kind. 
Against these passages of two or three sentences we have lengthy paragraphs 
on Roman statuary or on the character of the Neapolitans. Even Mount 
Vesuvio (“there is nothing about Naples, nor indeed in any part of /taly, 
which deserves our admiration so much as this mountain’’) arouses Addison’s 
curiosity only over its geological formation, and his lengthy description shows 
the point of view of the amateur scientist (“The air of this place must be very 
much impregnated with Salt-petre”). And it is significant that when Addison 
speaks of ending his chapters with “descriptions” of the Appenines or the Alps, 
these turn out to be quotations from Ovid, Claudius, and Silius Italicus. Too 
much should not be made therefore, it seems to me, of his chance—and in- 
frequent—remarks on mountain scenery. The quotations cited from the later 
periodical essays, particularly the series on imagination, show convincingly that 
Addison included vast mountain views among the various objects capable of 
arousing the mind to sublimity—D. F. B. 


John Arbuthnot 
(See also Alexander Pope) 


“John Arbuthnot, M.D. Died February 27, 1735.” Leading article 
in TLS, Febr. 28, 1935, pp. 113-14. 

Beattie, Lester M. John Arbuthnot: mathematician and satirist. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University press, 1935. Pp. 416. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 25, 1936, p. 71. 

This volume is not a biographical study, although it fills in details from the 
publications of the Historical Manuscripts Commission and from other sources 
not yet available when Aitken published his memoir of Arbuthnot in 1892. 
Mr. Beattie calls his approach “critical rather than biographical.” He takes up 
the genuine works and the attributions, discussing in each case such questions 
as arise regarding authorship, editions, sources, parallels, and imitations. In a 
searching review he shatters pretty well the theory advanced in 1925 by Herman 
Teerink, that Swift was the author of The History of John Bull. Mr. Beattie 
has been particularly thorough in his investigation of the Stoffgeschichte of this 
satire, and has culled from the journalism of the time a multitude of parallels, 
which he at times pushes a little too hard as “sources.” But whether we regard 
them as sources or merely as parallels, they reveal the taste of the time for 
homespun narratives, even though none of them were spun with such skill 
as Arbuthnot’s. 


Jane Austen 


Cecil, Lord David. Jane Austen. The Leslie Stephen lecture. Cam- 
bridge: University press, 1935. Pp. 43. 
Dudley, O. H. T. “Jane Austen: two conjectures.” TLS, March 28, 


1935, p. 210. 
Two problems of text. 
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Tallmadge, Abby L. “Sense and sensibility.” TLS, Jan. 18, 1936, 
p. 55. 
The source of the title in Cowper? 
Villard, Léonie. “Les Juvenilia de Jane Austen.” RAA, xm (1935), 
206-18. 


William Beckford 


Hunter, A. O. “Le Vathek de William Beckford: historique des édi- 
tions frangaises.” RLC, xv (1935), 119-26. 


Dr. Peter Bellon 


Anderson, Paul Bunyan. ‘“Buckingham’s chemist.” TLS, Oct. 3, 
1935, p. 612. 


New information about Dr. Peter Bellon, who is not in the D. N. B., with 
some account of his literary career. 


Simon Berington 


Ellison, Lee Monroe. “Gaudentio di Lucca: a forgotten Utopia.” 
PMLA, tw (1935), 494-509. 


George Berkeley 


Aldrich, Virgil Charles. ‘‘Berkeley’s conception of nature.” Rice In- 
stitute pamphlet, xx11 (1935), 83-104. 

Colum, Padraic. “Berkeley and the modern artist.” SRL, June 15, 
1935, pp. 3-4. 

Luce, A. A. “Some unpublished Berkeley letters with some new 
Berkeleiana,”’ Proceedings of the Royal Irish academy, x11 
1932-1934), Section C, 141-161. 


Luce, A. A. “Berkeley’s Bermuda project and his benefactions to 
American universities, with unpublished letters and extracts from 
the Egmont papers.” Proceedings of the Royal Irish academy, 
xt (1934), Section C, 97-120. 

Luce, A. A. “Berkeley’s Description of the cave of Dunmore.” Her- 


mathena: a series of papers on literature, science, and philosophy, 
by members of Trinity College, Dublin, No. xtv1 (1931), 149-61. 
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Luce. A. A. “Two sermons by Bishop Berkeley.” Hermathena, No, 
XLVII (1932), 1-42. 

Includes comment and a reprint of the two sermons, The Sermon on Re- 
ligious Zeal (undated, but belonging to Berkeley’s first years as a Resident 
Fellow at Trinity College), and the Sermon on the Will of God, 1751. 

Luce, A. A. “Berkeley’s Commonplace Bock—tts date, purpose, struc- 
ture, and marginal signs.”’ Hermathena, No. xiv (1932), 99-132, 

Luce, A. A. ‘More unpublished Berkeley letters and new Berkeleiana.” 
Hermathena, No. xivut (1933), 25-54. 


Hugh Blair 


Jiriczek, Otto L. “Zur Bibliographie und Textgeschichte von Hugh 
Blair’s Critical dissertation on the Poems of Osstan.’ ES, uxx 
(1935), 181-89. 


William Blake 


Bleke’s Noie-book. London: Nonesuch press, 1935. 
A collotype facsimile of the Rossetti manuscript. 

Ilius!rations of the Book of Job. Introduction by Laurence Binyon and 
Geoiirey Keynes. New York: Pierpont Morgan Library; Lon- 
don: Quaritch, 1935. 

Rev. in TLS, June 6, 1935, p. 359; by Frank Jewett Mather in SRL, Jan. 18, 

1936, p. 16. 

Saurat, Denis. Blake and Milion. London: Stanley Nott, 1935. 


Rev. in TLS, Dec. 28, 1935, p. 895. Corr. by Saurat, zbid., Jan. 11, 1936, p. 35. 
Schorer, Mark. “William Blake and the cosmic nadir.” Sewanee re- 
wew, XLII (1935), 210-21. 


+ 
or 


James Boswell 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill. Revised 
and enlarged edition by L. F. Powell. 4 vols. Oxford: Claren- 
don press, 1934. Cf. PO, xiv, 158. 


Rev. by J. R. Sutherland in MLR, XXX (1935), 375-79; by Charles H. 


Bennett in JEGP, XXXIV (1935), 256-59; by George Sherburn in PQ, XIV 
(1935), 374-75; by Chauncey B. Tinker in SRL, Jan. 26, 1935, pp. 446-47. 


Tom Brown 


Boyce, Benjamin. “Two debits for Tom Brown, with a credit from 
Joseph Addison.” PQ, xiv (1935), 263-69. 
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Wiley, Autrey Nell. “The Poussin doctor.” MLN, i (1935), 506-08. 
Explains an allusion to Charles Davenant in Tom Brown’s The Stage beaux 
toss'd in a blanket (1704). 


Edmund Burke 


Buehler, Reginald Guyon. ‘Burke and Rousseau.” Harvard Univer- 
sity summaries of theses, 1934, pp. 313-14. 
Drew, Helen L. “The date of Burke’s Sublime and beautiful.” MLN, 
Lb (1935), 510-21. 
Advertised in the London chronicle in April, 1757. 
Einaudi, Mario. “The British background of Burke’s political philos- 
ophy.” Political science quarterly, xt1x (1934), 576-98. 


Charles Burney 


A general history of music. Edited with critical and historical notes 
by Frank Mercer. 2 vols. London: Foulis, 1935. 


Rev. in TLS, Aug. 29, 1935, p. 533. 


Robert Burns 


Burns chronicle and club directory. Second series, Vol. x. Kilmar- 
nock: The Burns Federation, 1935. 

This inexpensive annual publication is the organ of Burns Clubs, and some 

of its contents are not of a scholarly nature. But it also contains original and 


reprinted articles of importance to the student, an annual guide to the recent 


Burns literature, and frequently publishes hitherto unprinted letiers and docu- 
ments. 


Cook, Davidson. ‘Allan Cunningham’s literary ghost.” 7S, March 
21, 1935, p. 180, and March 28, p. 216. Corr. by Anthony C. 
Deane, ‘bid., April 4, p. 232, and by Davidson Cook, April 11, 
p. 248. 

Fitzhugh, Robert T. ‘The paradox of Burns’ character.” SP, xxxt1 
(1935), 110-19. 

A protest against excessive idealization of the character of Burns. 

Heron-Allen, E. “The true story of Burns’s poem, The Deil’s awa’ wi’ 
th’ Exciseman.” N & Q, cixvit (1934), 417. 

The account is in a letter by Burns. 


Snyder, Franklin Bliss. “Burns and the smuggler Rosamond.” PMLA, 
E (1935). 510-21. 
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Thomas Chatterton 


Staubert, Paul. Thomas Chatterton und seine Rowley-Dichtung. (Bon- 
ner Studien zur englischen Philologie, xxiv.) Bonn, 1935. Pp. 162, 

Watkins-Jones, A. “Bishop Percy, Thomas Warton, and Chatterton’s 
Rowley poems (1773-1790).” PMLA, i (1935), 769-84. 


Contains unpublished letters. 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield 


Letters and other pieces. Selected and edited by Richmond P. Bond, 

New York: Doubleday Doran, 1935. Pp. lvii+321. 
Rev. by Virgil B. Heltzel in MP, XXXIII (1935), 216-17. 

Gulick, Sidney L. A Chesterfield bibliography to 1800. Reprinted 
from The papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. 
XxIx (1935). University of Chicago press. Pp. 114. 

Shellabarger, Samuel. Lord Chesterfield. London: Macmillan, 1935, 
Pp. xiv+422. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 9, 1935, p. 713. 


Colley Cibber 


Vincent, H. P. ‘Two letters of Colley Cibber.”. V & Q, cixvm 
(1935), 3-4. 


William Cole 


Palmer, W. M. Waliam Cole of Milton. Cambridge: Galloway and 


Porter, 1935. 
Notice in TLS, April 11, 1935, p. 246. 


William Collins 


Page, Frederick. “An essay by Collins.” TLS, July 11, 1935, p. 448. 
Comment by E. H. W. Meyerstein, ibid., July 25, p. 477; by E. 
Blunden, ibid., August 8, p. 501. 


The essay here ascribed to Collins appeared in Dodsley’s Museum for July 
4, 1747, under the title “Of the essential excellencies in poetry.” The con- 
clusion that Collins was probably the author rests on the following arguments: 
that both the essayist and Collins thought of poetry as a kind of divinely 
inspired power of creating; that both exalted Spenser, Shakespeare, and Mil- 
ton; that both believed the function of poetry was to transcend rather than 
merely to copy nature; and that both admired Mallet’s description of St. Kilda 
in Amyntor and Theodora, since the essayist praised it in the essay and Collins 
seems to have borrowed certain details from it two years later in his Ode on 
the popular superstitions. Unfortunately this particular combination of 
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traits is not one of which any well read student of the eighteenth century 
would be prepared to say that it could have been possessed by one person only 
among those who may have written for the Museum in 1747. It circumscribes, 
to be sure, a relatively small group of individuals, and Collins belonged to 
the group, but that is as far as we can legitimately go in the present state of 
our knowledge. It is possible that Collins wrote the essay, but a plausible case 
could also be made out for Mark Akenside, who, as is well known, had ex- 
pressed no less “romantic” views of poetry three years before in his Pleasures 
of imagination and who, on assuming the editorship of the Museum in 1746, 
had agreed with Dodsley to contribute an essay to each of the fortnightly 
numbers. In view of the fact that “Of the essential excellencies in poetry” is 
the only essay in the issue for July 4, 1747, the suggestion ought not to be 
dismissed too easily. And there were also, among known contributors to the 
Museum whose poetic principles, to say the least, did not disqualify them for the 
task, Joseph Spence, Joseph Warton, Robert Lowth, and John Gilbert Cooper. 
—e., 5. C. 


Meyerstein, E. H. W. “Collins’s ode on Colonel Ross.” TLS, July 
4, 1935, p. 432. 


George Colman 


Page, Eugene R. George Colman the elder, 1732-1794. New York: 
Columbia University press, 1935. Pp. xi+334. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 21, 1935, p. 874. 


William Congreve 


Hodges, John C. “On the date of Congreve’s birth.’ MP, xxxu 
(1935), 83-85. 


William Cowper 


Thomas, Gilbert. Walliam Cowper and the eighteenth century. Lon- 
don: Nicholson and Watson, 1935. Pp. 396. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 5, 1935, p. 549. 


Sir William Davenant 


Dowlin, C. M. Sir William Davenani’s ‘Gondibert,’ its preface, and 
Hobbes’s answer. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania press, 
1934. Pp. 127. 


Harbage, Alfred. Sir William Davenant, poet venturer, 1606-1668. 


Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania press, 1935. Pp. 317. 


aa in TLS, May 2, 1935, p. 285; by Arthur H. Nethercot in MP, XXXIII 
35), 95-99. 
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Thomas Day 


Carriére, J. M. “A French adaptation of Sandford and Merton.” 
MLN, t (1935), 238-42. 
Scott, Sir S. H. The exemplary Mr. Day, 1748-1789. London: Faber 


and Faber, 1935. Pp. 178. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 7, 1935, p. 73; by Edith Shackleton. in LM, XXXI (1935), 
486-87. 


Daniel Defoe 


‘4 Journal of the Plague Year’ and other pieces. Edited by Arthur 
W. Secord. New York: Doubleday Doran, 1935. Pp. xxxv+337. 

Deneke, O. Robinson Crusoe in Deutschland: Die Frithdrucke 1720- 
1780. (Géttingische Nebenstunden, 11.) Gottingen: Deneke, 
1935. 

Fletcher, Edward G. “Defoe on Milton.” MLN, i (1935), 31-32. 

Fletcher, Edward G. “The London and Edinburgh printings of De- 
foe’s Review, volume vi.” University of Texas studies in English, 
No. xiv (1934), 50-58. 

Hausermann, H. W. ‘Aspects of life and thought in Robinson Crusoe.” 
RES, x1 (1935), 299-312, 439-56. 

Moore, John Robert. “Daniel Defoe and modern economic theory.” 
Indiana University studies, xxt (1935), 1-28. 


Mrs. Delany 


Vulliamy, C. E. Aspasia: the life and letters of Mary Granville, Mrs. 
Delaney (1700-1788). London: Geoffrey Bles, 1935. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 2, 1935, p. 681. 


John Dryden 


Marriage a la Mode. Edited with an introduction, notes, and glossary 
by J. R. Sutherland. (Temple classics.) London: Dent, 1935. 
Pp. 153. 

Allen, Ned Bliss. The sources of John Dryden’s comedies. Ann At- 
bor: University of Michigan press, 1935. Pp. xvii+298. 
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Bredvold, Louis I. The intellectual milieu of John Dryden. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan press, 1934. Cf. PQ, xiv, 163. 


Rev. by James R. Sutherland in History, XIX (1935), 353; in RLC, XV 
(1935), 155; by Alan D. McKillop in PQ, XIV (1935), 375-76; by A. W. Secord 
in JEGP, XXXIV (1935), 462-64; by M. E. Prior in MP, XXXII (1935), 
324-29. 


Brooks, Harold. “Some notes on Dryden, Cowley, and Shadwell.” WN 
& Q, ctxvit (1935), 94-95. 


Brooks, Harold. “When did Dryden write MacFlecknoe?—Some addi- 
tional notes.” RES, x1 (1935), 74-78. 


Fletcher, Edward G. “A Dryden anecdote.” MLN, i (1935), 366. 

Ham, R. G. “Dryden as Historiographer-Royal.” RES, x1 (1935), 
284-98. 

Ham, Roswell G. “Dryden’s dedication for The Music of the Prophet- 
esse, 1691.” PMLA, t (1935), 1065-75. 

Havens, P. S. “Dryden’s ‘tagged’ version of Paradise Lost.” In 
Essays in dramatic literature: the Parrott presentation volume. 
Princeton: University press, 1935. Pp. 383-98. 

Hooker, E. N. “Dryden’s allusion to the poet of excessive wit.” N 
& QO, cixvim (1935), 421. 

Nettleton, George H. “Author’s changes in Dryden’s Conquest of 
Granada, Part 1.’ MLN, tu (1935), 360-64. 

Parsons, Coleman O. ‘“Dryden’s letter of attorney.”. MLN, i (1935), 
364-65. 

Turnell, G. M. “Dryden and the religious elements in the Classical 
tradition.” ES, xx (1935), 244-61. 

Ward, Charles E. “Massinger and Dryden.” ELH, 1 (1935), 263-66. 


Henry Fielding 


Jensen, Gerard E. “A Fielding discovery.” Yale University Library 
gazette, x (1935), 23-32. 

Ronte, Heinz. Richardson und Fielding: Geschichte ihres Ruhms; 
literarsoziologischer Versuch. (Ké6lner Anglistische Arbeiten, 
xxv.) Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1935. Pp. 217. 


Seymour, Mabel. “Fielding’s history of the Forty-five.” PQ, xiv 
(1935), 105-25. 
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John Gay 


The Beggar's opera. Edited with an introduction, notes, and glossary 
by F. W. Bateson. (Temple classics.) London: Dent, 1935, 


Pp. 123. 
Bryce, John C. ‘ ‘Addition’ to Gay’s Fables.” TLS, July 4, 1935, 


p. 432. 
Sutherland, James R. “The Beggar’s opera.” TLS, April 25, 1935, 


p. 272. 


Contemporary anecdote regarding its origin. 


Tolksdorf, Cacelie. John Gays “Beggar's Opera” und Bert Brechts 
“Dreigroschenoper.” Bonn diss., 1934. Pp. 80. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
Churchill, Irving L. “Editions of Percy’s memoir of Goldsmith.” 
MLN, 1 (1935), 464-65. 
Friedman, Arthur. “Goldsmith and the Weekly magazine.” MP, 


xxxiI (1935), 281-99. 
Friedman, Arthur. “Goldsmith’s Life of Bolingbroke and the Bio- 


graphia Britannica.” MLN, t (1935), 25-29. 
Gwynn, Stephen. Oliver Goldsmith. London: Butterworth; New York: 


Henry Holt [1935]. Pp. vi+326. 


Apart from the account of Goldsmith’s early life in Ireland, which reveals 
some insight into social backgrounds and distinctions usually lacking in English 
biographers, and apart from some fresh pages on Goldsmith’s character, this 
book contains little or nothing that will be recognized as new by students familiar 
with the lives by Prior, Forster, or Dobson. The author pays a tribute in 
his preface to Miss Balderston’s edition of the correspondence, but he does not 
always avail himself of her criticism of the texts; thus, instead of presenting 
the Fiddleback episode (pp. 47-51) in the words of Mrs. Hodson’s narrative— 
the only clearly authentic source—he prefers to quote in full the literary 
version in the form of a letter from Goldsmith to his mother which Prior 
printed in 1837 and which is certainly not above suspicion of being a forgery. 
In dealing with the date of the poet’s birth (p. 4), he takes no account of 
Miss Balderston’s argument in the TLS for March 7, 1929, pp. 185-86, that the 
year was in all probability not 1728 but 1730; and he remains equally un- 
aware of recent studies on Goldsmith’s activities as a contributor to periodicals 
and on the history of the legend that he had a medical degree. —P. 185: an 
examination of the proof-sheets of The traveller, now in the British Museum, 
makes clear that the lines contributed by Johnson to the text of that poem 
were all added in proof—R. S. C. 

Hawkins, Aubrey. “The ‘security’ of our odes.” TLS, Nov. 16, 1935, 


p. 746. 
A serious misprint in Goldsmith’s allusion to Gray’s odes; the first edition 
reads “obscurity.” 
“Olybrius.” “Fragment of a letter of Goldsmith.” N & Q, cLxvil 


(1935), 358. 
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Richard Graves 


Hill, Charles Jarvis. The literary career of Richard Graves. Smith 
College studies in modern languages, xvt (1935), 1-148. 
Hill, Charles Jarvis. “Applause for Dodsley’s Cleone.” PQ, xiv 
(1935), 181-84. 
Unpublished letters by Graves. 


Thomas Gray 
(See also William Cole and Oliver Goldsmith) 


Correspondence. Edited by the late Paget Toynbee and Leonard 
Whibley. 3 vols. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1935. Pp. Ix, 454; 
xxxvi, 455-909; xxxiv, 901-1360. 

Fisher, J. “James Hammond and the quatrain of Gray’s Elegy.” MP, 
xxx (1935), 301-10. 

Ketton-Cremer, R. W. Thomas Gray. London: Duckworth, 1935. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 15, 1935, p. 511. 

Micale, Olga. Thomas Gray e la sua influenza sulla letteratura Itali- 

ana. Catania: Studio editoriale moderno, 1934. 
Rev. by Joseph G. Fucilla in JEGP, XXXIV (1935), 277-79. 


Thomas Hearne 


“Thomas Hearne.” Leading article in TLS, June 6, 1935, pp. 353-54. 

“Thomas Hearne and Richard Gough.” TLS, Feb. 14, 1935, p. 96. 

Bulloch, J. M. ‘“Hearne’s first master, the Rev. Patrick Gordon.” 
N & Q, cuxtx (1935), 344-46. 


David Hume 


Dialogues concerning natural religion. Ed. by N. Kemp Smith. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon press, 1935. Pp. xii+-284. 


Rev. in TLS, Nov. 2, 1935, p. 686: by S. P. Lamprecht in Journal of philoso- 
phy, XXXII (1935), 665-66. 


Church, Ralph W. Hume’s theory of the understanding. Ithaca: 
Cornell University press; London: Allen and Unwin, 1935. Pp. 
238. 

Rev. in TLS, May 23, 1935, p. 329; by J. D. Mabbott in Philosophy, X 


(1935), 370-73; by S. P. Lamprecht in Journal of philosophy, XXXII (1935), 
691. 


Stanley, Philip. “The scepticisms of David Hume.” Journal of philos- 
ophy, xxxmr (1935), 421-31. 
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Samuel Johnson 
(See also James Boswell and Alexander Pope) 


Barnouw, A. J. “Rasselas in Dutch.” TLS, April 11, 1935, p. 244. 

Hazen, Allen T., and McAdam, Edward L. A catalogue of an exhibi- 
tion of first editions of the works of Samuel Johnson. New Haven, 
1935. Pp. 32. 


Lists an edition of 1739 of Johnson’s translation of Crousaz’s Commentary 
on Pope’s Essay on Man. Cf. also Yale University Library gazette, X (1936), 
45-51; and TLS, Nov. 2, 1935. 


Murphy, Mallie J. “The Rambler, no. 191.” PMLA, t (1935), 926- 
28. 
Metzdorf, Robert F. “An unpublished Johnson letter concerning 


Percy’s Reliques.” MLN, wt (1935), 509-13. 


Interesting and important letter, dated Oct. 4, 1760, in which Johnson acts 
as intermediary between Dodsley and Percy. 


Osborn, James M. “Johnson on the sanctity of an author’s text,” 
PMLA, tv (1935), 928-29. 


Read, Allen Walker. “The contemporary quotations in Johnson's 
dictionary.” ELH, 1 (1935), 246-51. 


Reade, Aleyn Lyell. Johnsonian gleanings, part VII. The Jervis, 
Porter, and other allied families. London: For the author, by 
Percy Lund, Humphries, and Co., 1935. Pp. vi+226. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 11, 1936, p. 37. 

Reynolds, W. Vaughan. “The reception of Johnson’s prose style.” 
RES, x1 (1935), 145-62. 

Roberts, S.C. Doctor Johnson. (Great Lives.) London: Duckworth, 
1935. Pp. 142. 

Notice in TLS, May 23, 1935, p. 332. 

Schinz, A. “Samuel Johnson, le Boileau anglais.” Revue des deux 

mondes, 1 February, 1935. 


Smith, D. Nichol. “The contributors to The Rambler and The Idler.” 
Bodleian quarterly record, vir (1934), 508-09. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘“Rasselas and the Persian Tales.” TLS, Aug. 
29, 1935, p. 534. Corr. by R. H. Griffith, Nov. 16, p. 752. 


Wohlers, Heinz. Der personliche Gehalt in den Shakespeare-Noten 
Samuel Johnsons. Hamburg diss., 1934. Pp. 92. 
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Edward Kimber 


Black, Frank Gees. “Edward Kimber: anonymous novelist of the 
mid-eighteenth century.” Harvard studies and notes in philology 
and literature, xvu1 (1935), 27-42. 


Nathaniel Lee 


Stroup, Thos. B. “The Princess of Cleve and sentimental comedy.” 
RES, x1 (1935), 200-03. 

Greene, Graham. “Rochester and Lee.” TLS, Nov. 2, 1935, p. 697. 
Corr. by W. J. Lawrence, Nov. 9, p. 722. 


Charlotte Ramsay Lennox 


Small, Miriam Rossiter. Charlotte Ramsay Lennox: an eighteenth- 
century lady of letters. New Haven: Yale University press, 1935. 
Pp. 264. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 18, 1936, p. 49. 


James Macpherson 
(See also Hugh Blair and Thomas Chatterton) 


Jiriczek, Otto L. ‘“Loda in Macpherson’s Ossian.” Anglia, t1x (1935), 
435-40. 


Sir Isaac Newton 


de Carvalho, Joaquim. “Jacob de Castro Sarmento et |’introduction 
des conceptions de Newton en Portugal.” Archeion, xv1 (1934), 
319-23. 

“Halley, Flamsteed and Newton.” N & Q, crixvin (1935), 434; 
CLXIX (1935), 122 and 159. 

Hiscock, W. G. ‘The war of the scientists: new light on Newton and 
Gregory.” TLS, Jan. 11, 1936, p. 34. Corr. by Joseph Larmor, 
Jan. 18, p. 55. 

MacPike, Eugene F. “Sir Isaac Newton in American libraries.” N 
& Q, cLx1x (1935), 391-92. 

Northrop, F. S. C. “Newton and the modern age.’ SRL, Feb. 2, 
1935, pp. 453-54. 

Popp, K. R. Jakob Béhme und Isaac Newton. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1935. Pp. xii+97. 
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Russell, A. S. “Sir Isaac Newton.” Quarterly review, CCLXIV (1935), 
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Samuel Pepys 


The Tangier papers of Samuel Pepys. Transcribed, edited, and col- 
lated with the transcription of Mr. W. Matthews. By Edwin Chap- 


pell. London: Navy Records Society, 1935. Pp. 376. 


Rev. in TLS, June 6, 1935, p. 356; corr. by Edwin Chappell, ibid., June 13, 
p. 380; rev. by Wilbur C. Abbott in SRL, March 16, 1935, p. 553. 


Bryant, Arthur. Samuel Pepys: the years of peril, Cambridge: Uni- 
versity press, 1935. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 2, 1935, p. 690. 
Chappell, Edwin. “Pepys and the Huguenots.” N & Q, crxix 
(1935), 318. 
Chappell, Edwin. “Pepysiana.” TLS, March 14, 1935, p. 160. 
Kirk, Rudolf. Mr. Pepys upon the state of Chrisi’s Hospiial. Phila- 
delnhia: University of Pennsylvania press; London: Milford, 1935, 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 7, 1935, p. 833. 
Marburg, Clara. Mr. Pepys and Mr. Evelyn. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania press: London: Milford, 1935. 


Rev. in TLS, Dec. 7, 1935, p. 833. 
Contains thirty-seven unpublished letters. 


Matthews, W. ‘Pepys’s transcribers.” JEGP, xxxtv (1935), 213-24. 
Matthews, W. ‘Samuel Pepys and Spain.” Neophilologus, xx (1935), 
120-29. 


Thomas Percy 
(See also ugh Blair, Thomas Chatterton, Oliver Goldsmith, and 
Samuel Johnson) 


Brooks, Cleanth. “Percy’s History of the Wolf in Great Britain.” 
JEGP, xxxtv (1935), 101-03. 


Ambrose Phillips 


Griffith, R H. “Persian tales.” TLS, Nov. 16, 1935, p. 752. Cort. 
by Dvncan B. Macdonald, 7bid., Dec. 14, p. 864. 

Bibliographical notes on Phillips’ translation and a competing translation, both 
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de la Torre Bueno, Lillian. ‘Was Ambrose Phillips a ballad editor?” 
Anglia, tx (1935), 252-70. 


Alexander Pope 


Pope’s own Miscellany. Being a reprint of Poems on several occasions, 
1717. Edited by Norman Ault. London: Nonesuch press, 1935. 
Pp. xcvii+-165. 


Rev. in TLS, May 16, 1935, p. 311; by Geoffrey Tillotson in Criterion, XIV 
(1935), 155-56. 


Ault, Norman. “Pope’s lost sermon on glass-bottles.” TLS, June 6, 
1935, p. 360. Corr. by W. Fraser Mitchell, E. Heath, and C. W. 
B., June 13, p. 380; by George Sherburn, June 20, p. 399; by 
J. R. Sutherland, June 27, p. 416; by Norman Ault, July 4, p. 
432; and by George Sherburn, July 11, p. 448. 


Concerning the supposed identification of a pamphlet by Pope, published in 
May 1715, in which his enemies are attacked. 


Ault, Norman. “Pope and the miscellanies.” TLS, Dec. 7, 1935, p. 
838. 

Beck, Richard. “Jon Porlaksson—Icelandic translator of Pope and 
Milton.” JEGP, xxxtv (1935), 74-100. 
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Fletcher, Edward G. “Belinda’s game of ombre.” University of 
Texas studies in English, no. 15 (1935), 28-38. 

Munby, A. N. L. “A Pope problem.” TJZS, Jan. 10, 1935, p. 21. 
Cf. corr. by Howard P. Vincent, Feb. 14, p. 92. 

Sherburn, George. ‘‘*Timon’s Villa’ and Cannons.” Huntington Li- 
brary bulletin, no. 8 (1935), 131-52. 

An important article on the relations of Pope with the Earl of Burlington. 
Sherburn, George. The early career of Alexander Pope. Oxford: 

Clarendon press, 1934. Cf. PQ, xtv, 171. 

Rev. by Robert K. Root in MLN, L (1935), 547-48; by William King in 
Criterion, XIV (1935), 504-06; by James R. Sutherland in RES, XI (1935), 
354-56; by Walter F. Schirmer in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Ser. III, VI (1935), 
375-78; by R. W. Babcock in Sewanee review, XLIII (1935), 362-66; by Joseph 
Wood Krutch in The Nation, 140 (1935), 22; by John Butt in MLR, XXX 
(1935), 524-25; by E. N. S. Thompson in PQ, XIV (1935), 92-93. 
Sutherland, James R. “Pope or Arbuthnot?” TLS, Nov. 22, 1935, p. 

770. 
On the authorship of the prose pamphlet, Annus mirabilis (1722). 


Tickell, R. Eustace. “Pope and Tickell.” TLS, Feb. 28, 1935, p. 124. 
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An illustration of Ritson’s uncritical methods. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
(See also Nathaniel Lee) 
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p. 301. 
Pinto, Vivian de Sola. Rochester: portrait of a Restoration poet. Lon- 


don: John Lane, 1935. Pp. 281. 


Rev. in TLS, July 4, 1935, p. 429; by Bonamy Dobrée in LM, XXXII 
(1935), 392-93. 


Pinto, Vivian de Sola. “The poetry of John Wilmot, Earl of Roches- 
ter.” Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, x11 (1934), 
109-33. 
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Poems by Rochester in The Triumph of wit, 1688. 
Williams, Charles. Rochester. London: Barker, 1935. Pp. 274. 


Rev. in TLS, Sept. 5, 1935, p. 549; by John Hayward in LM, XXXII (1935), 
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Christopher Smart 
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Joliat, Eugene. Smollett et la France (Bibliotheque de la Revue de 

littérature comparée, cv.) Paris: Champion, 1935. Pp. 277. 
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Jonathan Swift 


The Drapicr’s letters to the people of Ireland. Edited by Herbert 
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Notice in TLS, Aug. 22, 1935, p. 525. 
Leslie, Shane. The script of Jonathan Swift and other essays. Phila 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania press, 1935. 
McCain, J. W. “Swift and Heywood.” NV & QO, cixvimt (1935), 236-38. 
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JOHN DRYDEN’S ANSWER TO THOMAS 
RYMER’S THE TRAGEUDIES OF 
THE LAST AGE 


By Frep G. WALcoTT 
University of Michigan 


Although 1678 has been commonly accepted as the year in which 
Rymer’s Tragedies of the Last Age was published, there seems to be 
incontrovertible evidence that its actual appearance must have been 
considerably earlier—perhaps in the early autumn of 1677—and that 
Dryden had read the essay before completing his Preface to All for 
Love. The title of the Rymer essay appears in the Arber Term Cata- 
logue of November 26, 1677, which contains publications entered 
since July 5. The first edition of the essay bears no license date; 
the publication date is given, of course, as 1678.1 This first edition, 
however, contains an advertisement of Rymer’s play, Edgar: “There 
is also to be printed an Herotck Tragedy, call’d Edgar By the same 
hand.” Now the first edition of Edgar bears the license date of 
September 13, 1677; and this play appears, together with the essay, 
in the Michaelmas Catalogue of November 26. This same edition 
of the Edgar contains an advertisement of all the Richard Tonson 
publications to be found in the Term Catalogues since February 15, 
1675. Rymer’s Tragedies of the Last Age is included as “Newly Pub- 
lished”; while The Siege of Babylon, by Samuel Pordage, is given as 
“Now in the Press.” Pordage’s play appears in the same Term 
Catalogue with Edgar and The Tragedies of the Last Age; and the 
first edition of this play bears the license date of November 2, 1677. 
It contains, also, an advertisement of both The Tragedies of the Last 
Age and the Edgar as being already published. The order in which 
these three publications appeared is thus clearly established: the 
essay first, Edgar second, and the Pordage play third. And although 
all three of these works bear the publication date of 1678, it seems 


'Montague Summers (The Dramatic Works of John Dryden, London, 1931, 
Iv, 514, note to p. 187) gives the license date as of July 17, 1677. 
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fairly certain that even the second of them, the Edgar, must have 
been printed before November 2, 1677, the license date of the last 
of the three.* Another fact is perfectly clear, that Tonson kept his 
advertising strictly up to date, anticipating, whenever space permitted, 
publications that were already in his hands; evidence that tends to 
confirm the suspicion that he may have followed the common practice 
of premature dating. 


Concerning the earlier publication of The Tragedies of the Last 
Age, then, we may speak with positive assurance; as for the time 
of Dryden’s reading it, that is a more complicated matter. A fairly 
substantial clue may be found in a letter of Dryden’s own to an 
unknown correspondent; a facsimile of the letter may be seen in the 
Robert Borthwick Adam Library Relating to Dr. Samuel Johnson and 
His Era.’ The significant portions are as follows: 


I am now settled in the Country; & haveing given two or three dayes to 
idlenesse, parsons, & my Cousin’s discourse, which is the worst of the three 
evills am going to drudge for the winter. . . Mr. Rymer sent me his booke, which 
has been my best entertainment hitherto: Tis certainly very learned, & the best 
piece of Criticism in the English tongue; perhaps in any other of the modern. 
If I am not altogether of his opinion, I am so in most of what he sayes; and 
thinke my selfe happy that he has not fallen vpon me, as severely and as wittily 
as he has vpon Shakespeare, and Fletcher, for he is the only man I know capable 
of finding out a poets blind sides: and if he can hold heere without exposeing 
his Edgar to be censurd by his enemyes; I thinke there is no man will dare to 
answer him, or can... .4 


It seems fairly probable from Dryden’s mention of the Edgar that 
he must have read the play before receiving Rymer’s essay; this 
would be, of course, a matter of pure chance. Both were published 


“The Preface to The Term Catalogues (Edward Arber, London, 1903, 1, xi) 
contains a statement that must always be considered apropos of any chronological 
significance one might be inclined to accept concerning the titles appearing there- 
in: “27. It may be asked, Had all the books recorded in any given Number, been 
actually published at the date of that Number? The answer must be in the 
negative. For example, of the books recorded in the Number for any particular 
Michaelmas Term, that is, November, some bear the date of that year on their 
Title Pages; and others, the date of the following year. It would all depend 
on the date of the licensing, the size of the book, and how far the printing 
had progressed when the ‘Tem Catalogue’ appeared. Evidently books were often 
inserted in this List from what we should now call a Proof Title Page, in ad- 
vance of the actual publication of the book.” 

®Oxford, 1929, m1, 87-88. The date of the letter as given in this work, “—Re- 
ceipt S. November 22, 1669,” could not possibly be correct in view of the 
Matters treated therein. 


4] am indebted to Professor Louis I. Bredvold for first calling my attention 
to this letter. 
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in plenty of time to have reached his hands in the late months of 
1677.° 

Still another circumstance points to an early reading by Dryden 
of the Rymer essay. All for Love was produced at the Theatre 
Royal during the first week of December, 1677." It was entered in 
the Stationers’ Register on January 31, 1677/8. In the preface to 
this play Dryden specifically mentions Rymer: 


It remains that I acquaint the reader that I have endeavoured in this play to 
follow the practice of the Ancients, who, as Mr. Rymer has judiciously observed, 
are and ought to be our masters.? 


This allusion, in and of itself, cannot be positively identified with 
any remark in the Rymer essay now under consideration. It must 
be remembered that Rymer’s Preface to Rapin was published in 1674, 
and that the whole tenor of that preface would be agreeable with 
the purport of Dryden’s statement. As Dryden closes his Preface 
to All for Love, however, he drops some important clues which mate 
rially concern our problem. (I shall indicate them in the following 
passage by my own italics.) : 


I could give an instance in the Oedipus Tyrainus, which was the, masterpiece 
of Sophocles; but I reserve it for a more fit occasion, which I hope to have 
hereafter. In my style, I have professed to imitate the divine Shakespeare; which 
that I might perform more freely, I have disencumbered myself from rhyme. 
Not that I condemn my former way, but that this is more proper to my present 
purpose. I hope I need not to explain myself, that I have not copied my author 
servilely: words and phrases must of necessity receive a change in succeeding 
ages; but it is almost a miracle that much of his language remains so pure; and 
that he who began Dramatic Poetry amongst us, untaught by any, and as Ben 
Johnson tells us, without learning, should by the force of his own genius per- 
form so much, that in a manner he has left no praise for any who come after 
him. The occasion is fair, and the subject would be pleasant to handle the difer- 
ence of styles betwixt him and Fletcher, and wherein, and how far they are 
both to be imitated. But since I must not be over-confident of my own per- 
formance after him, it will be prudence in me to be silent. Yet, I hope, I may 
affirm, and without vanity, that, by imitating him, I have excelled myself through- 
out the play; auu particularly, that I prefer the scene betwixt Antony and Ven- 
tidius in the first act to anything which I have written in this kind.* 


*The date of November 22 may, of course, be entirely correct for the receipt 
of Dryden’s letter; but I should hesitate to insist upon this part while rejecting 
the other. Dryden could never have seen the Edgar acted, for it was evidently 
never produced upon the stage. 

6Montague Summers, op. cit., Iv, 167. 

TEssays, ed. W. P. Ker, Oxford, 1926. 1, 200. See also Summers, of. ctt., 0, 
514, note to p. 187. 

SEssays, ed. cit., 1, 200-201. 
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Now the “more fit occasion, which” Dryden hoped “to have here- 
after’ (for demonstrating in “the masterpiece of Sophocles” an in- 
adequacy to the demands of the English stage), introduces a matter 
of immense importance for those who would investigate the relation- 
ship between Dryden and Rymer. It is foreshadowed again in the 
desire he expresses in the same passage “to handle the difference of 
styles betwixt him [Shakespeare] and Fletcher, and wherein, and how 
far they are both to be imitated.” It is a well-known fact that on 
the blank pages of the copy of Rymer’s essay which the author him- 
self had presented to Dryden, the latter had outlined a tentative 
refutation of this highly reactionary treatment of the English drama- 
tists.” The plan of the attack, moreover, was based upon just such a 
comparison of the styles of Shakespeare and Fletcher as the second 
of the two clues suggests. Furthermore, a careful study of the pro- 
posed “Heads of an Answer to Rymer’s Remarks on the Tragedies 
of the Last Age,” together with Dryden’s Preface to Troilus and 
Cressida of 1679, reveals a most striking parallel in purpose and treat- 
ment, which I shall attempt a little later to demonstrate.'? By means 
of the two clues in the Preface to All for Love—the ‘more fit occa- 
sion,” and the proposal to treat of how far Shakespeare and Fletcher 
“are both to be imitated’—we seem to be given an indication of 
how early this plan of refutation must have suggested itself to Dry- 
den; indeed, it seems fairly evident that the plan must have occurred 
to him at this very early reading, in the autumn of 1677, though 
the “occasion” did not present itself until some eighteen months later, 
when he was about to publish his Troilus and Cressida.‘' The reli- 
ability of the clues requires, of course, some further demonstration; 


“Works, ed. Scott-Saintsbury, London, 1892, xv, 378-392. Scott gives a history 
of the publication of these notes: they were printed first in 1711 by the pub- 
lishers of a new edition of Beaumont and Fletcher; next in Dr. Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets (1779); and finally in Malone’s Life and Prose Works of Dryden 
(1800). 

Dr. Johnson suspected the true origin of the argument contained in the 
Preiace to Troilus and Cressida. He says of the play: “It is introduced by a 
discourse on the grounds of criticism in tragedy, to which I suspect that Rymer’s 
book had given occasion.” (Lives of the Poets, ed. George Birkbeck Hill, Oxford, 
1905, 1, 356.) He does not, however, link it in any way with “The Heads of 
an Answer,” which he himself published. 

"Troilus and Cressida was entered in the Stationers’ Register under its sub- 
title, Truth Found too Late, on April 14, 1679, just fourteen and one-half 
months after All for Love. The Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy was entered 
separately on June 18, 1679. 
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but once their identity with “The Heads of an Answer”’ is clearly 
established, they should stand as sufficient proof that Dryden had 
read The Tragedies of the Last Age before he had finished the Preface 
to All for Love, and that the winter during which he purposed to 
“drudge” at his Cousin’s in the country must have been the season 


of 1677/78. 


Once this sequence has been established, the Preface to All for 
Love becomes a most significant link in explaining the Dryden-Rymer 
relationship. It has seemed perfectly reasonable, heretofore, to sup- 
pose that the admiration for Shakespeare expressed in this preface 
must have antedated the supposed influence of Rymer upon Dryden’s 
critical attitudes; but if we can prove that he advanced these opinions 
immediately after, or possibly at about the same time as his reading 
of The Tragedies of the Last Age, we shall considerably minimize 
the extent to which he can be said ever to have subscribed to the 
radical views contained in that work. Near the beginning of the 
preface, for instance, Dryden remarked that “the Unities of Time, 
Place, and Action,’ were “more exactly observed, than perhaps the 
English theatre requires.”!* Then immediately following his mention 
of Rymer’s “judicious observation” on the advisability of adhering 
to classic examples, he repeats what may be accepted as a part of 
his consistent critical platform; it is a statement directly antithetical 
to the whole Rymer thesis: “Yet, though their [the Ancients’] models 
are regular, they are too little for English tragedy; which requires 
to be built in a larger compass.’!* When we add to such opinions 
the almost perfect praise he accords to “the divine Shakespeare,” any 
remaining deference for “our English critic’? must certainly appear, 
as far as this preface is concerned, like mere precautious, or modest, 
solicitude.'* We should be ready to admit, in fact, that there never 
was a time, during the whole interval between the publication of 


l2Essays, ed. cit., 1, 192. 
137bid., p. 200. 


14Scott seems to offer the most plausible explanation for any such solicitude, 
the natural apprehension of an author for an avowed critic. (Op. cit., xv, 378- 
379.) Besides this very practical reason that Scott proposes, there remains, 
of course, the sentimental one—the gratitude which Dryden must have felt obli- 
gated to acknowledge for Rymer’s highly complimentary mention of his verses 
in the Preface to Rapin. (The Whole Critical Works of Monsieur Rapin, in two 
volumes, London, 1706, m, 179-181.) 
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All for Love and the Troilus and Cressida, when Dryden thought of 
subscribing wholly to Rymer’s radical views. 


Before we move on to the last necessary link of the evidence, the 
establishing of the identity between the “Heads of an Answer” and 
the Preface to Troilus and Cressida—demonstrating, incidentally, the 
pertinence of the two clues from the Preface to All for Love—it might 
be well to consider briefly the critical milieu which Dryden’s mind 
had traversed up to his reading of the Rymer essay. Throughout his 
critical career, Dryden seems to have submitted, like many another 
writer, to the practical necessity of maintaining an income. He wrote 
comedy, which he mildly deprecated; and even as he labored at heroic 
tragedy, he dreamed of a nobler form, a great heroic poem, after the 
pattern of the Aeneid, in order that he might, he says, “do honour 
by it to my King, and Country, and my friends.”!° 


Dryden’s preference for tragedy is expressed in his Defence of an 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1668): 


To please the people ought to be the poet’s aim, because plays are made for 
their delight; but it does not follow that they are always pleased with good 
plays, or that the plays which please them are always good.‘ The humour of 
the people is now for Comedy; therefore, in hope to please them, I write 
comedies rather than serious plays: and so far their taste prescribes to me: but 
it does not follow from that reason, that Comedy is to be preferred before 
Tragedy in its own nature; for that which is so in its own nature cannot be 
otherwise, as a man cannot but be a rational creature: but the opinion of the 
people may alter, and in another age, or perhaps in this, serious plays may be 
set up above comedies.16 


His purpose to write an epic poem is definitely set forth in the Dedi- 
cation to Aureng-Zebe (1676). The most significant statement in 
this dedication concerns Dryden's growing dissatisfaction with the 
heroic play: 


li I must be condemn’d to Rhyme, I should find some ease in my change of 
punishment. I desire to be no longer the Sisyphus of the Stage; to rowl up a 
Stone with endless Labour (which to follow the Proverb, gathers no Mosse) and 
which is perpetually falling down again, I never thought my self very fit for an 
Employment, where many of my Predecessors have excell’d me in al! kinds; 
and some of my Contemporaries, even in my own partial Judgment, have out- 
done me in Comedy. Some little hopes I have yet remaining, and those too, 
considering my abilities, may be vain, that I may make the world some part of 
amends, for many ill Playes, by an Heroique Poem.!7 
V—_—_—_—_—_— 

Preface to Aureng-Zebe,” (1675), Dramatic Works, ed. Summers, ry, 84. 

Essays, ed. cit., 1, 120-121. 

“Dramatic Works, ed. Summers, 1v, 83-84. 


, 
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The truth of the matter is fairly evident, that Dryden had exhausted 
his interest in the heroic play and was looking abroad for another 
form in which to engage his efforts. But his ambitious dream of an 
epic was never to be realized; the state of the King’s Treasury, per- 
haps, was such as to frustrate all his hopes of the necessary patron- 
age.'* He turned back, instead, to the more lucrative field of the 
stage—this time to the adaptation of Shakespearean tragedy. By the 
time that Rymer’s essay reached his hands, he must have fairly com- 
pleted his All for Love, the only play, he says, that he ever wrote 
for himself.!® 

The play itself, no doubt, was regular enough to have escaped 
Rymer’s censure; but Dryden had, from the time of publishing his 
Rival Ladies (1664), uttered many a genuine tribute to the English 
dramatists. He had stood, as he said, squarely in the tradition of 
Longinus, preferring always the “brave disorder’ natural to an ex- 
alted genius, over the moderate talent which never stumbles and 
never requires correction.“ Throughout all of his derogations of 
Shakespeare and Jonson, he can never quite suppress his admiration 
for those eminent poets; he reveres their transcendent genius. But 
their faults are present; and with a true critical instinct Dryden 
proceeds to arraign those faults, to set them in proper perspective, 
subordinating them always to the higher genius he so consistently 
praises, and extenuating his rugged insistence finally, by referring 
to the degeneracy of the age in which those writers lived, and to the 
depravity of the audience which they were constrained to please. 

Even in his most commendatory moods Dryden has little praise for 
Shakespeare’s language; in fact, as the tumult began to mount over 
his somewhat flippant Epilogue to the second part of The Conquest 
of Granada (1672), and he was forced to defend himself against the 

riisans of the former age, his disparagement of this element be- 
came the dominant note. Dryden practically always upheld the neo- 
classic superiority of language. As he ascribed to each age its peculiar 


18See Louis I. Bredvold, “Political Aspects of Dryden’s Amboyna and The 
Spanish Fryar,” University of Michigan Publications in Language and Literatur, 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1932, vim, 119-132, for a record 0 
Dryden’s pension receipts during these trying years. Professor Bredvold’s data 
are taken from the Calendar of Treasury Books, ed. W. A. Shaw. 

1%*4 Parallel of Poetry and Painting,” (1695), Essays, ed. cit., m1, 152. 

20“Herioc Poetry and Poetic Licence,” Essays, ed. cit., 1, 179-180. 
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genius, that of his own, justly enough, shone forth to him in wit and 
in smooth, polished utterance. He gloried in the refinements of his 
own age. “Shakespeare showed the best of his skill in his Mercutio,” 
he says, a statement that puts us immediately to rights.?1 

And for Fletcher, too, who in The Tragedies of the Last Age came 
to bear the brunt of Rymer’s scorn, Dryden had spoken much praise. 
The Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1668)—skeptical it is, perhaps, and 
hypothetical—places him far above the French: “Now what, I be- 
seech you, is more easy than to write a regular French play, or more 
difficult than write an irregular English one, like those of Fletcher, 
or of Shakespeare?’’** And a little later: 


I could produce, even in Shakespeare’s and Fletcher’s works, some plays which 
are almost exactly formed; as The Merry Wives of Windsor, and The Scornful 
Lady: but because (generally speaking) Shakespeare, who writ first, did not 
perfectly observe the laws of Comedy, and Fletcher, who came nearer to perfec- 
tion, yet through carelessness made many faults; I will take the pattern of a per- 
fect play from Ben Johnson, who was a careful and learned observer of dramatic 
laws, .. .-8 

The sum of the matter is that Rymer’s attack upon Shakespeare 
and Fletcher had cut squarely across Dryden’s critical platform; it 
had violated his genuine, though qualified, admiration for the English 
poets; and it had threatened the security of his newly chosen field 
of creative endeavor. And yet Rymer was Dryden’s friend; he had 
paid Dryden a compliment such as any poet might cherish and wish 
to reciprocate. How Dryden chose to conciliate these conflicting 
motives I shall now attempt to demonstrate. 

In order to facilitate the necessary cross-reference between the 
“Heads of an Answer” and the Preface to Troilus and Cressida, it 
becomes advisable to reduce the former to a brief outline: 


I. Dryden would put himself into immediate tentative agreement 
with Rymer by admitting that the design and conduct of the 
Greek play are ‘“‘more conducing to those ends of tragedy, which 
Aristotle and he |Rymer]| propose, namely, to cause terror and 
pity; yet granting this does not set the Greeks above the English 
poets.” Two reasons are advanced: 

1. “The fable is not the greatest masterpiece of tragedy, though 





“Defence of the Epilogue,” (1672), Essays, ed. cit., 1, 174. 
*2Essays, ed. cit., 1, 77. 
231bid., p. 79. 
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it be the foundation of it .. . for a fable, never so movingly 
contrived to those ends of his, pity and terror, will operate 
nothing on our affections, except the characters, manners, 
thoughts, and words are suitable.” 

Other ends than terror and pity, ‘“‘as suitable to the nature 
of tragedy, may be found in the English, which were not 
in the Greek.” 


Ii. He would next examine the justice of Aristotle’s definition of 
tragedy, in order “to make a true judgment in this competition 


IIl. 


betwixt the Greek poets and the English in tragedy:’ 


> consider- 


ing first, the definition; second, “what he assigns the ends of 
it to be”; third, “what he thinks the beauties of it’; and fourth, 
“the means to attain the end proposed.” 


:. 


Could Aristotle possibly make a just definition of tragedy, 
having seen only “those of Sophocles, Euripides, etc.’’; or 
could he determine from these examples “what all the ex- 
cellences of tragedy are, and wherein they consist”? 
Considering the deficiencies of ancient tragedy—the narrow- 
ness of plot, the fewness of persons, and the lack of variety 
was it not a very easy form to create, as compared with 
the English? 

Present the added “beauties” of the English drama: greater 
plots; “new passions, as, namely, that of love, scarce touched 
on by the ancients, except in this one example of Phaedra, 
cited by Mr. Rymer; and in that how short they were of 
Fletcher.” 

Dryden would maintain that love is a heroic passion and, 
therefore, fit for tragedy, appealing to Rymer’s example of 
Phaedra. He would demonstrate “how far Shakespeare has 
outdone them in friendship, etc.” 





Dryden would next return to a consideration of the inadequacy 
of pity and terror, as the only passions to be moved by tragedy. 


:. 


The purpose of tragedy being “to reform manners, by 4 
delightful representation of human life in great persons, by 
way of dialogue, . . . then not only pity and terror are to 
be moved, as the only means to bring us to virtue, but gen- 
erally love to virtue, and hatred to vice, by showing the 
rewards to one, and punishments of the other; at least, by 
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rendering virtue always amiable, though it be shown unfor- 
tunate, and vice detestable, though it be shown triumphant.” 
The moral purpose being established, it becomes evident 
that “pity and terror, though good means, are not the only. 
For all the passions, in their turns, are to be set in a ferment; 
as joy, anger, love, fear, are to be used as the poet’s common- 
places, and a general concernment for the principal actors is 
to be raised, by making them appear such in their charac- 
ters, their words, and actions, as will interest the audience 
in their fortunes.” 

“And if, after all, in a larger sense, pity comprehends this 
concernment for the good, and terror includes detestation for 
the bad, then let us consider whether the English have not 
answered this end of tragedy, as well as the ancients, or per- 
haps better.” 


IV. At this point Dryden proposes to weigh the merits of the Eng- 
lish tragedy against those of the Ancients in the light of Mr. 
Rymer’s objections. 

4 


“Tt is evident, those plays which he arraigns have moved 
both those passions in a high degree upon the stage”; and 
it is unjust “to give the glory of this away from the poet, 
and to place it upon the actors,” as Rymer has done. In the 
first place, “the same passions have been always moved,” no 
matter who the actors were; and in the second, Dryden “dare 
appeal to those who have never seen them acted, if they have 
not found these two passions moved within them’ when the 
plays were merely read. 

One reason for the success of Shakespeare and Fletcher is 
that they have “written to the genius of the age and nation 
in which they lived’; which, of course, leads to the question 
“whether our English audience have been pleased hitherto 
with acorns, as he calls it, or with bread, . . . that is, whether 
the means which Shakespeare and Fletcher have used in their 
plays to raise those passions before named, be better applied 
to the ends by the Greek poets than by them.” 

Concerning the designs or plots of the Ancients—the first 
“beauty” of tragedy—Dryden concludes that “if the plays 
of the ancients are more correctly plotted, ours are more 
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beautifully written. And if we can raise passions as high 
on worse foundations, it shows our genius in tragedy is great- 
er; for, in all other parts of it, the English have manifestly 
excelled them.” . 

4. “For the characters, they are neither so many nor so various 
in Sophocles and Euripides, as in Shakespeare and Fletcher; 
only they are more adapted to those ends of tragedy which 
Aristotle commends to us, pity and terror.” 

5. “The manners flow from the characters, and consequently 
must partake of their advantages and disadvantages.” 

6. “The thoughts and words, which are the fourth and fifth 
beauties of tragedy, are certainly more noble and poetical in 
the English than in the Greek, which must be proved by 
comparing them somewhat more equitably than Mr. Rymer 
has done.” 


This outline, though somewhat incomplete, will serve, perhaps, to 
identify Dryden’s clear intentions, as they were finally represented 
in the Preface to Troilus and Cressida. In the writing of this play 
he sets out ostensibly to correct the ‘earlier’ imperfections of Shake- 
speare’s ‘“‘apprenticeship.”” Over and over again he speaks of his model 
in terms of proper decorum and of the unities. ‘Cressida is false, 
and is not punished.” There are unnecessary rubbish and_ needless 
persons to be removed. The main characters are to be refined and 
their personalities completed. There shall be “no leaping from Troy 
to the Grecian tents, and thence back again, in the same act, but 
a due proportion of time allowed for every motion.” A proper liaison 
des Sscéites is to be observed, and each is to be made dependent upon 
and contributory to the main design.*! 

And yet, intermingled with these projected changes, we find many 
praises of Shakespeare: “‘our reverence for Shakespeare is much more 
just, than that of the Grecians for Aeschylus.’ (1)*° “The particular 
groundwork which Shakespeare has taken is incomparably the best’— 
that is, the friendship between two noble characters. (II, 4) We 
are led thus, in fact, to the great problem to be discussed in this 
preface, as proposed more than a year earlier in the Preface to All 


_ 


“4Essays, ed. cit., 1, 203-204. 
“9These_ parenthetical indices will refer to sections in the outline of the 
“Heads of An Answer,” supra, in which obvious parallels may be observed. 
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for Love—that is, “how far we ought to imitate our own poets, Shake- 
speare and Fletcher, in their tragedies.”?° 


Throughout the introductory portions of the essay Dryden speaks 
in a most non-committal manner, as though he sought to maintain at 
Jeast the appearances of tentative agreement with “his friend Mr. 
Rymer,” whose example he specifically commends. His review of the 
background of critical authority beginning with Aristotle’s classic the- 
ory of tragedy, his tracing of the commonplace doctrines of the classic 
school (II1)—all of this contributes admirably to the disguising of his 
real purpose to vindicate the English—to determine, in fact, “how 
far we ought to imitate our own poets.” Anyone unfamiliar with 
this real purpose is almost sure to blunder into the implication that 
Dryden agrees entirely with the criteria he has just outlined; which 
is, of course, exactly what he intended.** And yet, if one returns 
again to these introductory portions after the salient purposes of the 
essay are discovered, there can be no mistaking the hypothetical in- 
difference with which he has presented them. His statement at the 
outset is, to say the least, such as would reassure any reader who 
had classical prepossessions: “Aristotle with his interpreters, and Hor- 
ace, and Longinus, are the authors to whom I owe my lights.”*> And 
then he immediately submits his own plays to the standard he is 
about to expound, freely admitting their errors and imperfections ac- 
cording to the measure of that standard; and he does so with such 
avowals of proper humility and willingness to retract that one would 
hardly suspect any disagreement on his part with the classical dicta. 


And now, having concluded his outline of the classical common- 
places, he introduces his critical applications with a most indeter- 
minate statement: 


“6Essays, ed. cit., I, 207. 


“7As an example of such blundering, consider the following statement by 
William Henry Hudson, Dramatic Essays by John Dryden, “Intro.,” the Every- 
man Edition, pp. xiii-xiv: “In considering ‘The Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy’ 
in the preface to Troilus and Cressida, he takes his stand even more firmly on 
Aristotle, Longinus, and Horace; sets out at length the commonplaces of the 
classic school of criticism; upholds the ‘rules,’ which are now treated (in a 
phrase of Rapin’s afterwards adopted by Pope) as ‘made only to reduce Nature 
into method;’ and tinds fault with Shakespeare and Fletcher for defects in tech- 
nique. This decisive utterance in favor of the classic doctrine dates from the 
year after ‘All for Love’ had marked the swing of the critic’s mind towards 
the Shakespearean type of play.” 


*8Essays, ed. cit., 1, 207. 
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After all, if any one will ask me, whether a tragedy cannot be made upon an 
other grounds than those of exciting pity and terror in us;—Bossu, the best of mod- 
ern critics, answers thus in general: That all excellent arts, and particularly that 
of poetry, have been invented and brought to perfection by men of a transcen- 
dent genius; and that, therefore, they, who practise afterwards the same arts, 
are obliged to tread in their footsteps, and to search in their writings the founda- 
tion of them; for it is not just that new rules should destroy the authority of 
the old. But Rapin writes more particularly thus, that no passions in a story 
are so proper to move our concernment as fear and pity; and that it is from 
our concernment we receive our pleasure, is undoubted; when the soul becomes 
agitated with fear for one character, or hope for another, then it is that we 
are pleased in Tragedy, by the interest which we take in their adventures.29 


It will be easily discerned that Dryden has thus far emerged in a 
rather non-committal manner. If his own judgment is revealed at 
all, it must appear only in the two evasive deferences, “‘Bossu, the 
best of modern critics,” and “But Rapin writes more particularly 
thus.” 

Now comes a generalization that is unmistakably Dryden’s ow 
opinion; but even this must be studied with extreme care before one 
may hope to solve its apparent equivocation. (The italics in the quo- 
tation are my own.): 


Here, therefore, the genera] answer may be given to the first question, how far 

we ought to imitate Shakespeare and Fletcher in their plots; namely, that we 
ought to follow them so far only as they have copied the excellencies of those 
who invented and brought to perfection Dramatic Poetry; those things only 
excepted, which religion, custom of countries, idioms of languages, etc., have 
altered in the superstructures, but not in the foundation of the design® I, ]; 
IV, 2-3) 


For one disposed to accept the principle of Dryden’s contemporary 
reference—that is, the necessity always to please one’s own age— 
those exceptions would seem to offer a tremendous advantage to a 
potential opponent of Mr. Rymer’s views. To except matters per- 
taining to “religion, custom of countries, idioms of languages, etc.” 
from one’s doubtfully professed conformity to the Ancients, leaves 
our critic plenty of freedom to depart from the rules he has just ex- 
pounded and to support Shakespeare and the other English drama- 


2" bid., p. 211. 

30]bid. Dryden may very well have taken these exceptions directly from the 
Rymer essay itself, where the author says, apropos of the subject of duelling 
upon the stage: “There may be circumstances that alter the case, as when there 
is a sufficient ground of partiality in an Audience, either upon the account of 
Religion (as Rinaldo or Ricardo, in Tasso, might kill Soliman, or any other 
Turkish King or great Sultan) or else in favour of our Country, for then a pn- 
vate English Heroe might overcome a King of some Rival Nation.” (Joel E. 
Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Oxford, 1908, 0, 195-196.) 
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tists as much as he will. That is exactly what he now does, and with 
admirable reason and fairness. The logical outline of his argument 
is easily distinguishable. 


Plots, manners, characters, passions, and expression are respective- 
ly to be considered, as exemplified in the writings of Shakespeare and 
Fletcher. (IV, 3-6) In the case of the first only—that is, of plot— 
do we find a somewhat tempered disparagement. He speaks thus of 
plots: 


How defective Shakespeare and Fletcher have been in all their plots, Mr. 
Rymer has discovered in his criticisms: neither can we, who follow them, be 
excused from the same, or greater errors; which are the more unpardonable in 
us, because we want their beauties to countervail our faults. The best of their 
designs, the most approaching to antiquity, and the most conducing to move pity, 
is the King and no King; which, if the farce of Bessus were thrown away, is 
of that inferior sort of tragedies, which end with a prosperous event.*! 


As he continues in the treatment of plots, we may iden‘ify several 
of the points outlined in the proposed “Heads of an Answer”: he 
ascribes, for instance, the “taking” of 4 King and no King to some- 
thing other than the excellence of the action; for he finds it moving 
when read, and suggests that the “beauties of it must lie, therefore, 
in the lively touches of passion.” (IV, 1) He concludes also that 
there may be “less degrees of Nature, by which some faint emotions 
of pity and terror are raised in us,” for the known effects of the 
play point unmistakably to some causes which have wrought thus 
upon the passions. (I, 1-2; IV, 1) 


He now gives a final estimate of Shakespeare’s and Fletcher’s plots: 


The difference between Shakespeare and Fletcher in their plotting seems to be 
this; that Shakespeare generally moves more terror, and F'*tcher more compassion; 
for the first had a more masculine, a bolder and more fiery genius; the second, 
amore soft and womanish. In the mechanic beauties of the plot. which are 
the observation of the three Unities, Time, Place, and Action, they are both 
deficient; but Shakespeare most. Ben Johnson reformed those errors in his 
comedies, yet one of Shakespeare’s was regular before him; which is, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. For what remains concerning the design, you are to be re- 
ferred to our English critic. That method which he has prescribed to raise it, 
from mistake, or ignorance of the crime, is certainly the best, though it is not the 
only; for amongst all the tragedies of Sophocles, there is but one, Oedipus, which 
is wholly built after that model.52 


-_—_ 


*1Essays, ed. cit., 1, 211-212. Rymer’s Edgar, of course, is also “of that inferior 
sort of tragedies, which end with a prosperous event.” One may use his own 
judgment as to the extent of Dryden’s innuendo. 

8[bid., pp. 212-213. 
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Up to this point, it will be observed, Dryden has attempted no de. 
fense of the English plot, nor will he do so later. To this extent 
he is constrained by his original intention to maintain an appearance 
of agreement with Rymer. He now enters upon the subject of the 
second “beauty” of tragedy, that of manners (IV, 4-5): 


After the plot, which is the foundation of the play, the next thing to which 
we ought to apply our judgment, is the manners; for now the poet comes to 
work above ground. The groundwork, indeed, is that which is most necessary, 
as that upon which depends the firmness of the whole fabric; yet it strikes not 
the eye so much, as the beauties or imperfections of the manners, the thoughts, 
and the expressions.*3 


The plot, or “groundwork,” then, is a kind of framework without 
which the play would be weak and amorphous; and yet, once it has 
served its indispensable purpose, the plot is actually superseded both 
in its artistic prominence and in its effects upon the audience by 
the “beauties or imperfections of the manners, the thoughts, and the 
expressions.” (I, 1-2) Dryden now refers to Bossu’s insistence upon 
the “moral” as the primary consideration of the play, to which even 
the action must remain subsidiary: 


’Tis the moral that directs the whole action of the play to one center; and 
that action or fable is the example built upon the moral, which confirms the 
truth of it to our experience: when the fable is designed, then, and not before, 
the persons are to be introduced, with their manners, characters, and _ passions. 

The manners, in a poem, are understood to be those inclinations, whether 
natural or acquired, which move and carry us to actions, good, bad, or indifferent, 
in a play; or which incline the persons to such or such actions.** (III, 1-3) 


Manners are all qualified under four heads: (1) they must be 
apparent, always revealing some inclination peculiar to the person; 
(2) they must be suitable or agreeable to the character, and to what- 
soever age or station in life he may represent; (3) they must be 
semblable, or consistent with the character’s historical or- literary repu- 
tation; and (4) they must be constant and equal throughout the 
whole design. The importance of the manners, then, can be scarcely 
superseded; for the proper characters are to emerge only from the 
appearances which the manners convey (IV, 5): 


for if there be no manners appearing in the characters, no concernment for the 
persons can be raised; no pity or horror can be moved, but by vice or virtue; 
therefore, without them, no person can have any business in the play. If the 


337 bid., p. 213. 
347 bid. 
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inclinations be obscure, it is a sign the poet is in the dark, and knows not what 
manner of man he presents to you; and consequently you can have no idea, or 
very imperfect, of that man; nor can judge what resolutions he ought to take; 
or what words or actions are proper for him.*5 


Having established the artistic importance of this dramatic “beauty,” 
he is now ready to apply the standard to a measure of our English 


poets: 


‘Tis one of the excellencies of Shakespeare, that the manners of his persons 
are generally apparent, and you see their bent and inclinations. Fletcher comes 
far short of him in this, as indeed he does almost in everything: there are but 
glimmerings of manners in most of his comedies, which run upon adventures; and 
in his tragedies, Rollo, Otto, the King and no King, Melantius, and many others 
of his best, are but pictures shown you in the twilight; you know not whether 
they resemble vice or virtue, and they are either good, bad, or indifferent, as 
the present scene requires it. But of all poets, this commendation is to be 
given to Ben Johnson, that the manners, even of the most inconsiderable per- 
sons in his plays, are everywhere apparent.*6 


In the second quality of manners—that is, their suitability “to the 
age, quality, country, dignity, etc., of the characters’—Sophocles and 
Euripides have excelled among the Greeks, and Terence among the 
Romans; while the French have conformed all of their characters, of 
whatsoever age or country, to their own national mold. 


But our Shakespeare, having ascribed to Henry the Fourth the character of a 
king and of a father, gives him the perfect manners of each relation, when either 
he transacts with his son or with his subjects. Fletcher, on the other side, gives 
neither to Arbaces, nor to his king, in the Maid’s Tragedy, the qualities which 
are suitable to a monarch; though he may be excused a little in the latter, for 
the king there is not uppermost in the character; ‘tis the lover of Evadne, who 
is king only in a second consideration; and though he be unjust, and has other 
faults which shall be nameless, yet he is not the hero of the play. ‘Tis true, we 
find him a lawful prince (though I never heard of any king that was in Rhodes), 
and therefore Mr. Rymer’s criticism stands good; that he should not be shown 
in so vicious a character. . . . To return once more to Shakespeare; no man ever 
drew so many characters, or generally distinguished ’em better from one another, 
excepting only Johnson.37 


In this last quotation we have been drawn into the closely asso- 
ciated subject of “characters,” the third “beauty.” (IV, 4-5) The 
inseparability of “manners” from “characters” is implicit in all the 
developments of the former subject. Dryden remarks this close af- 
finity, declines to repeat the parallel observations on the new subject, 
and ofers one addition, namely, the composite nature of the qualities 


_—_ 
——_. 


351bid., p. 216. 
**Ibid., p. 217. 
]bid., pp. 218-219. 
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and passions which make up personality. For an example of the 
latter he offers the admirable invention that Shakespeare manifests 
in the creation of his monster Caliban. His conclusion serves as q 
final estimate of the English genius in this particular: 


The characters of Fletcher are poor and narrow, in comparison of Shakespeare's; 
I remember not one which is not borrowed from him; unless you will accept 
that strange mixture of a man in the King and no King; so that in this part 
Shakespeare is generally worth our imitation; and to imitate Fletcher is but to 
copy after him who was a copyer.*5 


But even as manners and characters are inseparable, so too, the 


(III, 2) In the matter of the passions we enter upon one of the 
chief resources of the dramatist in his role of moral instructor; and 
it is here that Dryden achieves his most telling strokes in his vindi- 
cation of the English. (III, 1-2) Here, also, we are to find an an- 
swer to one of the major premises of the attack, namely, whether 
pity and terror are the only emotions to be raised in an audience, 
The importance that Dryden attaches to the proper representation of 
the passions must appear from his own words: 


Under this general head of manners, the passions are naturally included as 
belonging to the characters. I speak not of pity and terror, which are to be 
moved in the audience by the plot; but of anger, hatred, love, ambition, jealousy, 
revenge, etc., as they are shown in this or that person of the play. To describe 
these naturally and to move them artfully is one of the greatest commendations 
which can be given to a poet: to write pathetically, says Longinus, cannot pro- 
ceed but from a loity genius. A poet must be born with this quality: yet, unless 
he help himself by an acquired knowledge of the passions, what they are in 
their own nature, and by what springs they are to be moved, he will be subject 
either to raise them where they ought not to be raised, or not to raise them 
by the just degrees of nature, or to amplify them beyond the natural bounds, or 
not to observe the crisis and turns of them, in their cooling and decay; all which 
errors proceed from want of judgment in the poet, and from being unskilled in 
the priaciples of Moral Philosophy.*® 


Recognizing the positive insistence in this last statement, one might 
propose the very pertinent question: do not these other passions 
actually transcend in dramatic importance the traditional emotions 
of pity and terror, which, according to Dryden, reside only in the 


387 bid., p. 220. 

39Tt should be noted, perhaps, that Dryden does not follow strictly the order 
of treating these various “beauties” of the “superstructure” as laid down in the 
inceptive form. (IV, 3-6) 


407 bid. 
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“groundwork” or plot? (III, 3) Howsoever the answer is given, cer- 
tainly Dryden’s strategic purpose is unmistakable; and it is indeed 
identical with that proposed in his “Heads of an Answer.” (I, 1-2) 
It is also evident that whichever poets shall receive this last accolade 
of his favor, they indeed shall emerge triumphant in this battle of 
the books. 

Before we present his most interesting conclusion, however, the 
general nature of Dryden’s caution concerning the handling of the 
passions must be given. It consists chiefly in the necessity of the 
poet’s properly managing his strength, so that the roar of passion 
may not be continuous and therefore ineffective through lack of 
contrast. In this particular he scores another point by citing Longi- 
nus’s arraignment of Aeschylus (I, 1-2; IT, 1), 


who writ nothing in cold blood, but was always in a rapture, and in fury with 
his audience: the inspiration was still upon him, he was ever tearing it upon the 
tripos; or (to run off as madly as he does, from one similitude to another) he 
was always at high-flood of passion, even in the dead ebb and lowest water- 
mark of the scene.*1 


When all the characters rant, it follows, then, that they must appear 


all alike and indistinguishable. Neither should their throats be con- 
tinually choked with figures when their soul “is in an agony,” for 
one would have little opportunity to so order his language when 
moved with heat and fury. 

Dryden’s conclusion, his appraisal of the English poets in their 
handling of the passions, now follows: 


If Shakespeare be allowed, as I think he must, to have made his characters 
distinct, it will easily be inferred that he understood the nature of the passions: 
because it has been proved already that confused passions make undistinguishable 
characters: yet I cannot deny that he has his failings; but they are not so much 
in the passions themselves, as in his manner of expression: he often obscures 
his meaning by his words, and sometimes makes it unintelligible. I will not say 
of so great a poet, that he distinguished not the blown puffy style from true 
sublimity; but I may venture to maintain, that the fury of his fancy often trans- 
ported him beyond the bounds of judgment, either in coining of new words 
and phrases, or racking words which were in use, into the violence of a cata- 
chresis. It is not that I would explode the use of metaphors from passion, for 
Longinus thinks ’em necessary to raise it: but to use ’em at every word, to say 
nothing without a metaphor, a simile, an image, or description, is, I doubt, to 
smell a little too strongly of the buskin.42 


The praise is modest enough; no doubt it is perfectly just. But 





“bid, p. 221. 
*2Ibid., p. 224. 
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Dryden does not pause here; for out of a somewhat questionable 
deference to Shakespeare, he selects, now, as a bad example, of 
“expressing passion figuratively,’ a passage from Hamlet, the “ex- 
clamation against Fortune” and the description of Hecuba as Priam 
is killed before her eyes. Although Dryden cites it, out of “respect 
to Shakespeare,” as a quoted passage—not Shakespeare’s own—he 
chooses to ignore that author’s probable intention to retrogress into 
the more extravagant heroic style of an earlier day; he disregards 
the caution against a too intemperate passion that Shakespeare him- 
self, a little later, causes his Hamlet to enjoin upon the strolling 
player; and despite his hinted deference, he directs a most telling 
ridicule against the grandiloquent passage as though it had satisfied 
Shakespeare’s own critical faculty.** His conclusion, however, makes 


partial amends: 


But Shakspeare does not often thus; for the passions in his scene between 
Brutus and Cassius are extremely natural, the thoughts are such as arise from 
the matter, the expression of ’em not viciously figurative. I cannot leave this 
subject, before I do justice to that divine poet, by giving you one of his passion- 
ate descriptions: “tis of Richard the Second when he was deposed, and led in 
triumph through the streets of London by Henry of Bullingbrook: the painting 
of it is so lively, and the words so moving, that I have scarce read anything 
comparable to it in any other language.*# 


We have emerged, of course, upon the subject of expression (IV, 
6); and the prejudices that have been already remarked concerning 
this element of dramatic poesy are still applicable here.*° No en- 
thusiasm for a poet can long lead Dryden to wink at any form of 
language crudity; although in this case, he follows immediately with 
a passage of mild extenuation. We move now to the final compari- 
son of Shakespeare and Fletcher: 


For what remains, the excellency of that poet was, as I have said, in the more 
manly passions; Fletcher’s in the softer: Shakespeare writ better betwixt man 
and man; Fletcher, betwixt man and woman: consequently, the one described 
friendship better; the other love: yet Shakespeare taught Fletcher to write love: 
and Juliet and Desdemona are originals. "Tis true, the scholar had the softer 
43This problem is, of course, one of the great moot questions concerning 
Shakespeare. I cannot help feeling, nevertheless, that Dryden was a little un- 
reasonable in his present judgment. 

#4 ]bid., p. 226. 

45It should be noted that the treatment of language and expression in these 
latter passages is merely coincidental. In the last paragraph of the essay Dryden 
excuses himself from pursuing his subject, as proposed, into the “last property 
of manners,” and thence to a consideration of the “thoughts and expressions 
suitable to tragedy.” (Jbid., p. 228.) 
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soul; but the master had the kinder. Friendship is both a virtue and a passion 
essentially; love is a passion only in its nature, and is not a virtue but by acci- 
dent: good nature makes friendship; but effeminacy love. Shakespeare had an 
universal mind, which comprehended all characters and passions; Fletcher a more 
refined and limited: for though he treated love in perfection, yet honour. ambi- 
tion, revenge, and generally all the stronger passions, he either touched not, or 
not masterly. To conclude all, he was a limb of Shakespeare.46 


And now to what extent has Dryden really brought himself to 
agree with Mr. Rymer? In the very first intrusion of his own opin- 
jion—at least the first considerable one—he has stated in substance 
that we should imitate Shakespeare and Fletcher only in so far as 
they have copied the excellences of those who invented and brought 
to perfection dramatic poetry—that is, the Ancients, whose rhetorical 
theories he has just expounded—with, however, sufficient exceptions 
to justify practically any departures according to contemporary stand- 
ards of art, and with an unmistakable appraisal of Shakespeare—and 
sometimes Fletcher—strictly in the light of those exceptions, and in 
terms which are, in the case of everything but plot and language, 
for the most part fairly generous praise.** 

As for the parallel of this preface with the “Heads of an Answer,” 
it seems rather too patent to require further defense. Minor differ- 
ences between the inceptive and the final forms, of course, do occur; 
as who should expect it to be otherwise? For one thing, the tentative 
draft seems to promise more combative vigor than appears in the 
latter form; the preface itself is marked throughout by extraordinary 
argumentative finesse.** And yet, over and over again he takes up 
some detail of Rymer’s own conceiving, and exploits it ingeniously 
to his own advantage. Even if one were still disposed to doubt the 
real identity of the two, surely one must at least admit that both 
emerged from the same critical milieu, and that the thoughts of the 





[bid., pp. 227-228. 

‘Ker perceives the true drift of Dryden’s favor, and also associates it with 
his evident desire to conciliate, while really opposing, his friend Mr. Rymer: 
“Yet in this case again as in so many others, after he has made concessions to 
his friend, Mr. Rymer, and to the standards of correct writing, he saves himself 
by speaking out before the end, and lets it be seen that all his apparent depre- 
ciation of Shakespeare is only on the surface. ‘I cannot leave this subject before 
I do justice to that divine poet.’” (Op. cit., 1, Isiii.) 

*SRymer’s essay, it should be observed, is confined almost entirely to an attack 
upon Fletcher; while Dryden’s answer relies more upon the genius of Shakes- 
peare. Rymer’s intention, however, to include Shakespeare in his general arraign- 
ment was specifically declared at the beginning, and it was very clearly implied 
throughout the whole treatment; but he did not bring this part of his project 
to completion until 1693, when his A Short View of Tragedy was published. 
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one, conceived before or during his writing of the Preface to All for 
Love—and definitely mentioned therein—still actuated the mind of 
the author at a time when the new Shakespearean theme presented 
so advantageous an occasion for their re-expression. And incidentally, 
it would seem necessary to provide somewhat more written evidence 
than we now possess in order to demonstrate any extensive accept. 
ance, on Dryden’s part, of the radical anti-English opinions of Rymer 
during the entire interval which the “Heads” and the Preface to 
Troilus and Cressida together circumscribe. 

















BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


SPENSER’S TALUS AGAIN 


“In his English Writers, Morley identifies Talus, the attendant 
squire of Artegall, the hero of the Legend of Justice in the Faerie 
Queene, with ‘the abstract principle of Justice—swift to overtake of- 
fenders, strong to punish, untouched by passion or pity, irresistible.’ 
Now if Talus is justice in the abstract, Artegall must be justice in 
the concrete. In that case, however, Artegall ought to be the squire 
of Talus, and not Talus the squire of Artegall.” So writes Professor 
Padelford on Talus: the Law;' and he proceeds to demonstrate his 
point by showing with quotations from the Faerie Queene that Talus 
regularly acts the part of law-enforcement; and, indeed, the very 
fact that he is represented as made of iron suggests the severity of 
the law in action rather than the concept of abstract justice. 

Apparently, Spenser’s source for Talus has somewhat escaped the 
attention of scholars;? but there seems no doubt that Spenser’s “iron 
man” is derived from Tadwe¢, the “brazen man” of Crete in Greek 
mythology. He appears in Plato’s Minos where he is associated with 
Rhadamanthus in the rigorous execution of the laws of Crete. For 
this purpose, he constantly travelled over the island. Plato continues: 

Talos is fabled to be formed of brass, because the laws which he carried with 
him on his circuit were engraven upon brazen tables. It is not improbable but 
the fable of the bursting vein above the ankle of Talos, by which he died, 


arose from the manner of punishment practised by him, which was by opening 
a vein above the ankles of criminals, by which they bled to death* 


Apollonius Rhodius introduced him into the Argonautica, as the Ar- 
gonauts approach the island of Crete: 


And Talos, the man of bronze, as he broke off rocks from the hard cliff, 
stayed them from fastening hawsers to the shore, when they came to the road- 





1Stud. in Phil., xv, 97 et seq. 

*Miss Sawtelle (Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythology, New York, 1896, 
112) mentions Plato and Apollodorus; but Miss Winstanley (ed. Faerie Queene, 
Book I, Cambridge, 1920, pp. xlviii-xlix) attributed the source of Talus to the 
“ii men of brasse” that stood at the gate of the tower of Dunother in Huon 
of Bordeaux. 
3Plato’s Minos, tr. William Broome, Poems, ed. Cooke, London, 196, p. 126. 
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stead of Dicte’s haven. He was of the stock of bronze, of the men sprung from 
ash-trees, the last left among the sons of the gods; and the son of Cronos gaye 
him to Europa to be the warder of Crete and to stride around the island thrice 

a day with his feet of bronze. Now in all the rest of his body and limbs was he 
heleaal of bronze; but beneath the sinew by his ankle was a blood-red vein; 
and this, with its issues of life and death, was covered by a thin skin. So, the 
heroes, though outworn with toil, quickly backed their ships from the land jp 
sore dismay.* 
Medea, however, bewitched Talos so that he scratched his vulnerable 
ankle on a point of rock; “the ichor gushed forth like melted lead”; 
and he fell down and died. 

The third important classical reference, which doubtless owes some- 
thing to the two just quoted, is in the Library of Apollodorus, again 


in connection with the story of the Argonauts: 


Putting to sea from there, they were hindered from touching at Crete by Talos, 
Some say that he was a man of the Brazen Race, others that he was given to 
Minos by Hephaestus; he was a brazen man, but some say that he was a bull, 
He had a single vein extending from his neck to his ankles, and a bronze nail 
was rammed home at the end of the vein. This Talos kept guard, running 
around the island thrice every day; wherefore when he saw the Argo standing 
inshore, he pelted it as usual with stones. His death was brought about by the 
wiles of Medea, whether, as some say, she drove him mad by drugs, or, as others 
say, she promised to make him immortal and then drew out the nail. so thet 
all the ichor gushed out and he died. But some say that Poeas shot him dead 
in the ankle.® 

These references are the chief sources for what we know of Talos;* 
and there seems no doubt that Spenser’s Talus, the “iron man” en- 
forcing the laws of Artegall and the Talos of Greek mythology, the 
“brazen man” who enforced the laws of Minos, was essentially the 
same. This similarity confirms the conclusions of Professor Padel- 
ford that Spenser’s Talus is the enforcement of the law. 

Spenser, although taking the figure of Talus, did not borrow the 
incidents concerning him or concerning his death at the hands of 
Medea. In fact, Spenser’s Talus is associated neither with Rhada- 
manthus as in Plato, nor with Hephzstus as in Apollodorus, but rather 


with the ideal Astrea who is supposed to have left him on earth at 








4Argon., tr. Seaton, London, 1921, Book IV, line 1639 et seq. 

5The Library, tr. Frazer, London, 1921, he ix, 26. 

6For some minor references, see ibid., p. 118-119, note. That Snenser knew 
Apollonius Rhodius and Apollodorus a seem highly probable from the fact 
that much of his more recherché mythology and many of the classical rivet 
that he mentions in connection with the marriage of the Thames and the Med- 
way would seem to have been drawn from one or both of these sources. See 
Miss Sawtelle, op. cit., and a forthcoming article by the present author in the 
P. M. L. A. 
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the time of her apotheosis.‘ His iron flail, which he uses as an ef- 
fective weapon, Spenser probably borrowed from the Hussite wars in 
Bohemia in the early fifteenth century,® and Talus’s various battles 
against the giant, Souldan, the mob of the Commons and the rest, 
have no counterpart in the story of the classical Talos; for the ac- 
tions of Spenser’s personages were of necessity governed mainly by 
the exigencies of his allegorical narrative. So general then is Spen- 
ser’s picture that it is uncertain whether he came upon Talus in the 
pages of Plato, or Apollonius, or of Apollodorus; and, indeed, per- 
haps he knew him merely from the encyclopaedia of Suidas or through 
some mythological compilation of the Renaissance;? but undoubtedly 
both the name and the conception of the character are a classical 
borrowing. 


West Virginia University. Joun W. Draper. 


SHAKSPERE, DANIEL, AND EVERYMAN 


Many of Shakspere’s verbal and figurative borrowings from his 
predecessors and contemporaries are perfectly familiar to students, 
but not a few have remained unnoticed. I wish to call attention here 
to two cases in point, the first of which seems to me a certainty, and 
the second at least an interesting possibility. 

(1) It is certain that Shakspere knew, and, in his plays and poems, 
frequently drew upon Samuel Daniel’s Complaint of Rosamond (1592). 
For example, Romeo’s lament over the body of Juliet: 


beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there- - 


is certainly reminiscent of the king’s complaint in Rosamond con- 
cerning ‘“‘nought-respecting death,” who 


Plac’d his pale colours (th’ ensigne of his might) 
Upon his new-got spoyle before his right.! 
"Faerie Queene, V, i, 12. 

‘I suggest this origin in spite of Spenser’s declaring it a “strange weapon never 
wont in war” (V, iv, 24). Cf. also the “Protestant flail” used by the London 
prentices at the time of the Popish Plot. The association of this weapon with 
Talus is especially apt in his struggles against the Roman Catholic Irish. Talus, 
it seems, is the enforcement of Protestant law. 

“Talos does not appear in the Mythologie Libri of Natalis Comes or in Boc- 
caccio’s De Genealogiis. 

‘Lines 773-75; cf. Anders, Shakespeare’s Books, p. 87, and Ewig, “Shakespeare, 
and Daniel's... Rosamond,” Anglia, xx, 436-448. 
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So far as I can learn, however, no commentator has noticed an al- 
most equally close likeness between Rosamond and Richard III (prob- 
ably written in 1593, the year after Daniel’s poem). Rosamond’s 
king “vapours out sighs that to the skies ascended,’— 


Sighs, the poor ease calamity affords, 
Which serve for speech when sorrow wanteth words—? 


with which compare the colloquy between the old Duchess of York 
and Queen Elizabeth in Richard III: 


Duchess. Why should calamity be full of words? 
Queen. Let them have scope; though... they... 
Help nothing else, yet do they ease the heart.3 


(2) I am not aware that the good Duke’s speech in Arden— 


Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head— 


has ever been connected with the words of Confession to Everyman 
in the famous old morality play of that title: 


I wyll you comforte as well as I can 
And a precyous iewell I will gyve the, 
Called penaunce, voyder of aduersyte.* 


Yet in the combination of ideas (adversity as a precious jewel) and 
in the turn of phrase there appears to be at least a superficial re- 
semblance. The point must not be pressed too far. ‘The popular 
superstition concerning the “foul toad” bearing “a fair stone in his 
head” is in Euphues, and it remained a favorite vulgar error of the 
poets. Adversity, again, had long been a favorite topic for many 
writers, sacred and prophane. The Scriptures, however, do not de- 
scribe it as “a precious jewel,’ and I have not found this particular 
combination elsewhere in Shakspere’s contemporaries. Now Every- 
man was extant in at least four separate editions published between 
1508 and 1537.5 Since Shakspere, like Ancient Pistol, certainly had 
a voracious appetite for old plays—even for those which out-heroded 
Herod or exploited “the old Vice” of the moralities—it is at least 
possible that the famous lines in As You Like It may be in some 
measure indebted to Shakspere’s memory of Everyman. 


University of Tennessee. ALWIN THALER. 
2Lines 636-37. 
3IV, iv, 126-131. 
4Lines 556-58. 
5Cf. J. Q. Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 288n. 
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GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER: “ADOPTED SON” 


George Colman the Younger was born October 21, 1762. Although 
history has assumed that he was the legitimate son of George Colman 
the Elder and Sarah Colman, née Ford, a brief consideration of the 
facts will show that it is more probable that he was on adopted 
or born out of wedlock. 


George Colman the Elder was, of course, the famous playwright, 
theatrical manager, and translator of Terence. Colman the Younger 
was justified in saying: “Almost everybody who is conversant with 
the state of English literature, in the last half of the eighteenth 
century, knows who my father was.’ Our knowledge of Sarah Ford 
is limited: she was a third-rate actress in the London theatres. David 
Garrick stated tersely: “I don’t like ye wench—and yet I would not 
offend Colman, who I fear will be much harass’d with her—an idiot.’ 
Somewhat more charitable were the words of Fanny Burney: “a sweet 
amiable woman . . . In point of understanding she was infinitely inferior 
to Mr. Colman; but she possessed an uncommon sweetness of temper, 
much sensibility, and a generous and restless desire of obliging, and 
of making her friends happy. So amiable a character must, I am 
sure, endear her infinitely to Mr. Colman, whom she, with the greatest 
reason, was beyond expression attached to . . . Poor Mrs. Colman was 
doatingly fond of both her children.’* But neither Peake, the main 
biographer of the Colmans,? ror the younger Colman himself, men- 
tioned the marriage date of Sarah Ford and Colman the Elder, and 
nobody has been able to locate any record of the wedding. 


In 1789 Colman the Elder had a stroke which brought on mental 
illness, so that he was, in the language of his day, “a lunatic.” The 
Court of Chancery examined his estate carefully before selecting Col- 
man the Younger to act as Committee for the care of the property 
(including the management of the Haymarket Theatre), and for the 
deranged parent. Among the affidavits, letters, records, and written 
opinions which were gathered by the court as a basis for rendering 
judgment, there is some interesting information which throws light 





1George Colman the Younger, Random Records (London, 1830), I, 107. 


*F. A. Hedgecock, David Garrick and His French Friends (London, 1912), 
p. 183. 


*The Early Diary of Fanny Burney, ed. Annie R. Ellis (Revised ed., London, 
1907), I, 111-12. 
4R. B. Peake, Memoirs of the Colman Family (London, 1841). 
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on the relationship between the two Colmans.® An affidavit of Colman 
the Younger’s nurse referred to him as an “adopted son.” Further. 
more, the evidence of William Jewell and Richard Jackson, business 
friends and associates of the Colmans, agreed with the written state- 
ments of the elder Colman’s nearest relatives, Rev. John Lockman, 
D.D., Colonel Gerard Lake, and Warwick Lake, Esquire. Their testi- 
mony may be given in the summation written by the Master in 
Chancery: 


he [the Master in Chancery] hath been informed and verily believes that there 
are not any Relations of the said Lunatic Colman the Elder on the side of his 
Father now living and that the said John Lockman or Gerard Lake and War- 
wick Lake Esquire are maternal first Cousins of the said Lunatic and that they 
or one of them is or are the nearer Heir of the said Lunatic and that they ... 
are the said Lunatics only next of Kin and the Deponents severally say they 
have been informed and verily believe that the said George Colman the Younger 
is the only adopted Son of the said Lunatic and that the said Harriott Ann the 
Daughter of the said Lunatic’s late Wife and that the said George Colman the 
Younger and Harriott Ann Wilkinson were brought up by the said Lunatic and 
Educated by him in every respect as his Children.® 


This statement seems to me to leave four possible explanations of 
the parentage of Colman the Younger. He was: (1) child of George 
Colman the Elder and Sarah Ford, but was born out of wedlock; 
(2) child of Sarah Ford and some unknown man; (3) child of some 
unknown man and unknown woman; (4) child of Colman the Elder 
and some unknown woman. The statement mentions particularly 
that Harriott Ann Wilkinson, adopted daughter of Colman the Elder, 
was the daughter of Sarah Ford (“the said Lunatic’s late Wife”), 
but there is no mention of any connection between Sarah Ford and 
Colman the Younger. This would leave (3) and (4) to choose be- 
tween. Because of the many resemblances in character as well as 
in body between the two Colmans I am inclined to favor the fourth 
choice: it would best explain Colman the Younger’s silence concern: 
ing the relations between his father and Sarah Ford (whom he ac: 
cepted as a mother and whose death was to him a great shock), and 
would also explain the naturelness with which he always referred to 
Colman the Elder as his father. 


Hillsdale College. Howarp P. VINCENT. 


5Public Record Office, Master’s Papers Tinney, Bdle. 634. 
6] bid. 
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THE JOHN FLETCHER HOLOGRAPH 


In the October issue of Philological Quarterly! Dr. Walter W. Greg 
makes the false and misleading statement that in my comments on 
the only known John Fletcher holograph extant I had “failed to ob- 
serve, or at least refrained from mentioning, that there are in the 
body of the document a number of words in Italian script.” If 
your readers will refer to pages 35 and 36 of my original essay on 
this subject, in the January 1929 issue of The Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology—an essay with which Dr. Greg is acquainted 
—they will find these sentences: 

Fortunately the poem is not written wholly in the Old English hand: on 
the fourteenth line the word ‘Maddame’ is in the Italian script. This is true 
also of the words ‘Spaine’ in the nineteenth line, ‘maske’ in the twentieth line, 
‘Ashby’ on the twenty-fifth line, ‘Cum privelegio’ on the twenty-ninth line, the 
name ‘Ralph Goodwin’ on the thirtieth line, and of the word ‘Eue’ on the 
thirty-fourth line. In the five line letter which follows the poem the follow- 


ing words are in the Italian hand: ‘Maddame’ (line 2), ‘Beaumont’ (line 2), 
and ‘maddame’ (interlined above line 5). 


But Dr. Greg says I have failed to observe this phenomenon or re- 
frained from mentioning it. 

Dr. Greg gives it as his opinion that my assertion regarding the 
identity (“in the forms of the letters, in the shading, in the varieties 
of the letters employed”) of the words “maddame” (line 43) and 
“Maddame” (line 40) is “merely untrue.” That the reader may 
judge as to this I refer him to the facsimile which accompanies my 
original essay—a facsimile, by the way, which is vastly superior to 
that published by him in English Literary Autographs. At the same 
time I wish to call his attention to the fact that both words are 
written with two d’s and with a final epsilon. 

SaMvuEL A. TANNENBAUM. 





IXIV (1935), 373. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Four Icelandic Sagas, Translated with an Introduction and Notes, by Gwyn 
Jones. Princeton University Press and American Scandinavian Foundation, 
New York, 1935. 


The volume of Icelandic sagas translated by Mr. Jones for the American 
Scandinavian Foundation contains three of the short classical sagas of the 
Eastern Fjords—those of Hrafnkel Freysgodi, Thorstein the White, and the 
Weaponfirthers— and one late fictitious saga of the Men of Keelness. Of these 
only two have appeared in English translation before, and the other two have 
not been available to general readers. Mr. Jones’ translation is, therefore, 
peculiarly significant to those interested in the medieval literature of the North. 
The selection is a very happy one because of the high intrinsic merit of the 
tales both from a literary and from an historical point of view; yet many 
may, with the present reviewer, wish that, in place of the Saga of the Men 
of Keelness, which breaks the harmony of the whole, one or two more of the 
short tales of the Eastern Fjords were included. 

In addition to a readable and thoroughly competent translation of the sagas, 
Mr. Jones has furnished a brief critical analysis of the sagas and an illuminating 
discussion of the organization of the Icelandic commonwealth, its legal system, 
and the all-prevading blood feud, without an understanding of which the gen- 
eral reader would lose much of the significance of the detail and the motiva- 
tion of the action. Both amateur and specialist can read the presentation with 
profit. 

The task of the translator is a peculiarly difficult one; and, as Mr. Jones 
says, “no translation of the historical saga has yet satisfied all the judges.” Of 
the method followed in this volume Mr. Jones says, “I have avoided on -the 
one hand prosiness and a latinized vocabulary, and on the other that extra- 
ordinary ‘precious’ language of the full-blooded school that itself seems some- 
times to need translation.” These aims have been achieved only in part. Fre- 
quently the effort to reproduce those short homely idioms of the Icelandic that 
serve to sum up an episode has spoiled the whole effect—the English “ and so 
it was,” “so they did,” have not the tang of the original, and, when frequently 
repeated, grow more than tiresome. At times we have the “precious” language, 
which Mr. Jones objects to: “It is to be looked for that the lower shall lout . . .” 
“He with a short sax has further to reach.” “I shall grant you the holmgang 
as soon as you like.” “He offered them all guesting.” In a few cases it is 
necessary to go to the original to get the meaning of the translation. 

At times the translation is incorrect. The confusion of bjéda and bidja spoils 
more than one passage: “Thorleif bade them (i.e. Ketil and his men) stay 
there, warning them that the weather was growing cold and treacherous. Ketil 
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declared that he would set off, but Thorleif bade them turn back if the weather 
got worse (page 81).” The saga here uses baud “invited,” in the first place, 
and bad “begged,” in the second. Again, on page 83, we read, “When Geitir 
caught them up, Halla asked ...” which should be “When Geitir returned 
home.” In the account of the summoning of Spike-Helgi, page 85, we read, 
“He rushed out and thrust at Thormod with a spear,” which should read 
“thrust his spear through Thormod.” That may matter little to us; to Thor- 
mod it mattered a good deal. Again, of Tjorfi, who had been outlawed and 
attempts to escape, the account goes, “It came to the days for moving, and 
Tjorfi fired his land with all his household and stock that Saturday morning 
(page 92),” a not very intelligible account resulting from confusion of Joga 
“burn” (which by the way is intransitive) and Jdéga “dispose of.” In the 
Kjalnessinga we hear of Kolfin who “lay in the fireplace, biting bark from 
scorched wood, or watched his mother’s cattle (page 106).” It may be that 
katla looks dangerously like cattle, but it happens to be mother’s “kettles.” 
Other slips of similar kind are not infrequent though they do not mar the 
whole greatly. 

One point on which no two translators seem to agree is the treatment of 
proper names. Mr. Jones translates a great many place names, most of the 
nick-names, and a few personal names. In no place is he consistent; and the 
present reviewer sees no way in which he could be consistent. Frequently the 
translated forms are very unhappy—they are cumbersome, inaccurate, and in- 
effectual. To take a few axamples from The Men of Keelness: Mud Creek for 
Leiruvagr gives a totally wrong impression of the topography; Bottom River 
for Botnad is misleading; Thord Spear from Spearshead is incorrect; Loom- 
weight Berg for the Icelandic Aléberg is so literal that it is ineffectual—ignotum 
per ignotius; Raceside may mean more to some than does Skeidhlid, but I 
doubt it; Eyrebank and Alefus half-translations, and inaccurate at that, for 
Eyrarbakki and Olfus. When a good descriptive translation is available, it 
seems well to use it; if not, it is better to stay by the Icelandic, strange 
though its phonetics may be to an English ear. But why go on nagging 
about detail? The translation is a very welcome addition to our store of 
sagas in English. 

H. L. 


History of the Idea of Civilization in France (1830-1870). By R. A. Lochore. 
Bonn: Ludwig RGhrscheid, 1935. 


This thesis was written on a French theme by a New Zealander in a Ger- 
man university in the English language. It was inspired by the well known 
scholar E. R. Curtius. When he wishes to do so, the author can write clearly 
and forcefully, but much of the time he uses a curious German-English dif- 
ficult to follow. He admits himself that “The ways of thought will be found 
to be frankly Teutonic in connection with themes which Anglo-Saxon thought 
is little accustomed to pursue” and that he “has not attempted to anglicize 
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them.” The reviewer is of the opinion that a work written in English should 
be written in good English and that furthermore all the resources of the best 
English style are not superfluous when a student attempts to follow the rami- 
fications of the thought of perhaps 100 writers in 278 pages. Dr. Lochore 
uses such terms as these: end-sum, humanization-ethos, geopolitics, economic- 
liberal-Saint-Simonist-civilization-idea, hypostasis and hypostatic, social-politi- 
cal, end-result, the radicalization of the culture problem, the pathos that will 
express itself in moral dynamic, enlightenment-ethos, work-ethos, culture-so- 
ciological, natural-scientific, social-class. : 

One of his phrases is as follows: “Cournot attaching supreme value to the 
universal and perennial, is perfectly justified in interpreting the course of 
history as the realization of super-vital economic forms of being; man must 
escape irom the organic creative forms of culture which because they grow and 
blossom, must perforce one day decay.” Sometimes the author is out and out 
misleading, as in the following phrase: “The developments which we _ have 
followed have in themselves a certain inherent worth for they throw some 
light, however feeble, on intellectual developments of the 19th century. The re- 
viewer supposed on the first reading that the sentence referred to the develop- 
ments of French thought which he had in fact been following. In reality he 
intended to say simply that his analysis has inherent value because it throws 
light, however feeble, on intellectual development of the 19th century. 

Another example of Teutonic pomposity and, I should say, lack of humor 
is the following: [modern] “Thought is no longer free to find its own adequate 
form, for when impelled to create, it is attracted almost inevitably into some 
already existing objectivation of Mind, very similar to the desired form, yet 
only approximately adequate, so that the impulse to new creation is thwarted.” 
Apparently all this means is that a modern writer attacking some subject finds 
already so much in print that his own original thought is a bit choked up. 
The observation could hardly be more trite. 

The idea of civilization embraces almost everything of importance in human 
life of today. To follow such an idea through forty years of vigorous and 
important expression is an ambitious undertaking. Nothing is easier than to as- 
sasinate the thought of a great man by an ill-proportioned summary. To com- 
pass the task at all requires far more than painstaking reading, the summariz- 
ing of works and a command of the German philosophical vocabulary. It 
requires literary gifts of a high order, far more than can be expected of a 
young doctor. Such a work could best be undertaken-by a ripe and experienced 
scholar at the end of a life time of thought and study. This thesis, interesting 
and stimulating in spots, is a welter of words, a hodgepodge of ideas, with 
little of value in conclusion. A detailed criticism of its presentation of the 
march of ideas seems unnecessary. 

The University of Iowa S. H. Bus 
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